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A NEW COMEDY 


THE BABY-SITTER 


3-ACT COMEDY: 6m., 8w., 1 int., by PERRY CLARK 


A sparkling, zestful new comedy that’s about the favorite and universal 
pas‘ime—Babky-Sitting. If ever a play was a “natural,” this is it! All the 
best ingredients are here—the raiding of ice-boxes—boy-friends pushing in 
and making themselves at home—hanging over the telephone—maneuvering 
over dates—all the humor, action, and predicament that go to make an out- 


standing comedy hit! 


Every trouble that ever happened to a baby-sitter 
happens to Carrie tonight. She thought she was 
all through with baby-sitting and that she has a 
wcnderful date with Bob all set. She's spent her 
“sitting-savings on a beautiful new outfit, and even 
got her father to loan them the car for the evening— 
what a surprise for Bob when she appears! Poor 
Bob. He can hardly force out the words to tell her 
that he’s under strict parental orders to break this 
date! His folks have cracked down because he gets 
in so late from his dates with Carrie. They don’t 
realize that Bob has just been staying up to see her 
home safely from her sitting jobs. Now they’ve even 
forced Bob to make anoiher date with Eunice! In 
despair, Bob cries, ‘Parents have too much power 
over people!’’ But before Carrie can go, there's a 
sudden emergency at Bob’s house. His folks have 
an important engagement for the evening, and now 
their baby-sitter calls and can't come. The folks are 
desperate, for they must leave. Then Carrie steps 
forward. Despite her feelings, she offers to take the 
job. The parents reluctantly accept. Bob is dumb- 
founded at Carrie, but she quickly points out that 
this is her only chance to make a good impression 
on Bob's folks. She'll show them what a nice re- 
sponsible girl she is, and what a good manager, 
too. She didn't reckon with the little devil she’s 
being left to watch! First, Junior gets Carrie sus- 


pected of twisting his arm—and then throws the 
blame on her for breaking a window with a sling- 
shot! Bob’s parents are even more angry with her, 
and she’s so flustered that she uses Fathers new 
white silk muffler as the little girl's diaper! The 
parents are in a rage, and it doesn't seem possible 
that more could go wrong. But then Junior swallows 
what might have been a mushroom, or what might 
have been a toadstool! Carrie must act quickly, 


' just in case, and she does—she forces every anti- 


dote in the medical book down the violently protest- 
ing Junior's thrcat! When the others burst in on this 
scene of the determined Carrie and shouting Junior, 
they're convinced that Carrie is trying to murder the 
little darling! Carrie’s harried attempt to clear this 
up nearly results in Bob’s father losing his job, and 
even Bob begins to doubt her. Despite your laugh- 
ter, you can’t help real sympathy, too, for Carrie is 
so human and heartbroken. Then, in fast-paced 
comedy style, the play builds rapidly to a surprise 
and happy ending. The date-problems, parent prob- 
lems, baby-sitting problems of all these young 
people are solved, and Carrie herself is ‘riding 
high.” She couldn't be more happy! Your cast and 
audience will love this delightful new comedy. 
Royalty, $10.00 minimum. Amount over this up to 
a maximum of $25.00 depends on your gross re- 
ceipts. Posters. Price, 75c. 
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ITH this issue of DRAMATICS MAGAZINE, 

we open our 1947-48 season — the 
nineteenth year of this publication, Our 
season, as usual, will consist of eight issues 
— seven of them being devoted to articles 
and departmental materials, and one (our 
January number) being devoted largely to 
pictures contributed during the past several 
months by high schools affiliated with The 
National Thespian Society. 
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As announced in our May issue, lack of 
space has compelled us to discontinue the 
publication of one-act plays as a regular feature 
of our magazine. However, we do plan to 
include an occasional one-act as space permits. 

o oe a 


Two series of articles scheduled for this sea- 
son will lend themselves well as material for 
classroom and drama club discussions and re- 
ports. The series by Paul Myers (see page 3), 
will give students and teachers excellent op- 
portunities to become better acquainted with 
several of our new American playwrights. 
Richard Corson’s seven articles on styles in 
scene design will provide ample material for 
a number of classroom and club meetings. By 
implementing these articles with related ma- 
terials from the library and press, the resource- 
ful dramatics teacher will have excellent sub- 
ject matter with which to enliven her dramat- 
ics program. 
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Also recommended for classroom and club 
meetings are the departments: THEATRE ON 
BROADWAY (page 16), FILM OF THE 
MONTH (page 20), and THE RADIO PRO- 
GRAM OF THE MONTH (page 24). No 
dramatics program at the high school level 
is complete without devoting at least one 
meeting a month to each of these phases of 


our present-day theatre arts program. 
e , o 2 


Not infrequently, we receive letters from 
dramatics directors .requesting materials suit- 
able for discussion in drama classes and clubs. 
Often, these requests come from subscribers 
for this magazine, which makes us wonder just 
how carefully these good people read _ their 
copy. Much of the contents of this magazine 
is offered as material for classroom and dra- 
ma club meetings. 

a o 

This summer a series of meetings was held 
in Paris, France, by representatives of several 
nations interested in the establishment of an 
International Theatre Institute. While reports 
regarding the outcome of these meetings have 
not reached us, it is hoped that when the 
news does come in, it will be good news. The 
Theatre in its many forms can and _ should 
play a vital role in the promotion of better 
understanding among peoples. It is the one 
medium that can render real services in help- 
ing to clear the world scene of international 
half-truths, prejudices, wand distorted facts. 


Those who were priviledged to attend the 
Second National Dramatic Arts Conference 
at Indiana University in June will long re- 
member the variety of events offered during 
the week. The Conference was highly suc- 
cessful. A number of letters have already 
been received from delegates who wish to 
know when the next conference will be held. 
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Several college drama directors attending 
the Second National Dramatic Arts Confer- 
ence confessed that entirely too many of 
their graduates entering the high school teach- 
ing field had little or no actual experience in 
play directing — that their degrees rested al- 
most entirely upon textbook learning and lec- 
tures. Perhaps that explains why many new 
dramatics teachers find their first year as play 
directors so difficult and often devoid of good 
results. Is it a breach of good manners, pro- 
fessionally speaking, to suggest to our good 
friends in the colleges and universities that 
they give each drama graduate the opportu- 
nity to direct at least one full-length play be- 
fore awarding him a diploma and the right 
to direct plays in the high school? If it can’t 
be done on the college or university stage, why 
not have the student rehearse and present his 
play in a nearby high school, with the cast 
consisting of high school students? 

© ® om 


The Wisconsin Idea Theatre held its sec- 
ond conference at the University of Wiscon- 
sin late in August. The two day meeting 
brought together over two hundred theatre 
workers for a series of panels, conferences, and 
demonstrations on a variety of subjects per- 
taining to an expanded theatre program for 
the people of Wisconsin. We plan to publish 
an article on the Wisconsin Theatre Idea later 
this season. 

° eo 

A number of firms furnishing theatre ma- 
terials are represented as advertisers in these 
pages. Their continued support is essential 
to the publication of this magazine. Please 
let these firms know thot you read their ad- 
vertisement and that you will patronize them 
when the need arises. When you reply to 
one of these advertisements, please say that 
“You Saw It in Dramatics Magazine”. 

o 


It is our earnest desire to bring you through 
this magazine news and information designed 
to meet your particular needs in the educa- 
tional theatre. To that end we solicit your 
suggestions and comments. 
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SPECIAL DELIVERY 
MALE 


A Comedy in Three Acts 
By IRENE E. PORTER 
Five Men — Eight Women 





Ginny West and her two pals, Patsy 
Bainbridge and Suzy Willowby, are 
delightful bobby soxers who con- 
stantly keep things stirred up with 
their escapades. Right now they are 
dreadfully concerned with the possi- 
bility of Peggy West being an old 
maid. Peggy is a shy, lovely girl but 
wholly dominated by her nervous and 
erratic mother. Ginny and Peggy 
persuade Suzy to dig around among 
her brother's belongings and get the 
names and addresses of some of his 
fraternity brothers. Then they buy 
books on ''How To Write Love Let- 
ters.’ With these tools they do a 
wonderful job of messing things up, 
sending sticky messages of love and 
signing Peggy's name. They even 
send a photograph of Peggy to one 
Guy Heathergaite and he, being im- 
pressed, enters the picture in a beauty 
contest sponsored by a group of 
college men. Peggy wins easily and 
then Guy appears on the scene to 
meet his ‘love’ in person. Mother 
West is shocked at Peggy's entrance 
in so undignified a thing as a beauty 
contest and Peggy can't explain be- 
cause she has no idea how the pic- 
ture got there. On top of all these 
complications copies of the letters 
and the "How To Write Love Letters" 
books are found in the school desks 
of our bobby soxers and possible sus- 
pension is hanging over their heads. 
Ginny's amiable and jolly father, 
Richard West, finds much of the 
blame for these escapades heaped on 
his shoulders but he finally manages 
to get everything under control, in- 
cluding his wife. 





Royalty, $10.00 Books - 60¢ 


BAKER’S PLAYS 


178 Tremont Street 
BOSTON i!, MASS. 


and 
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Drama Is Universal 


Amateur Theatre activity in 
Great Britain, unavoidably re- 
stricted during the war years, is 
now enjoying an unprecedented 
cultural boom. To keep up to 
date with present-day trends, 
you should become a regular 
reader of 


THE 
AMATEUR 
STAGE 


The only independent monthly 
national magazine published in 
Great Britain devoted solely to the 
interests of the Amateur Player 
Producer and Playwright. 





> 





Features include: Practical articles 
on all facets of the histrionic art: 
news of societies activities, and 
drama festivals: articles on “Little 
Theatres,” youth and religious drama, 
musical productions: reviews of the 
latest books and play releases. 

We regret that supplies are limited owing to 
paper restrictions. You can make sure of re- 
ceiving a copy regularly by placing a direct 
subscription with the Publishers: VAWSER & 


WILES, Guardian House, Forest Road, London, 
E. 17, England. 


10/6 a year, post free. 
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PUBLICATIONS for 
DRAMATICS TEACHERS 


Syllabus for a Proposed Course in 
Dramatics at the High School 
Level 


Contains units on History of Drama, Types of 
Drama Technique, Interpretation, Criticism, 
Radio Appreciation, Motion Picture Apprecia- 
tion, and Extra-Curricular Dramatics. Exten- 
sive bibliography. 


Price, $1.00 


Dramatics Director's Handbook 


Contains a comprehensive discussion on how 
to teach dramatics at the secondary school 
level, by Katherine Ommanney, a thorough 
discussion on the organization of the high 
school dramatics club, and a wealth of other 
highly practical information. 


Price, $1.30 
How They Were Staged 


Contains full discussion on the actual casting, 
directing, costuming, advertising, and staging 
of the following plays: Junior Miss, Arsenic 
and Old Lace, What a Life, Stage Door, Two 
On An Island, Ladies in Retirement, Zaragueta, 
Everyman, Boston Blues, The Green Vine, The 
Imaginary Invalid, The Eve of St. Mark, Lost 
Horizon, Sun-Up, Icebound, The Importance of 
Being Earnest, The Torch-Bearers, ~—_ But 
the Truth, For Her C-h-e-ild’s Sake, Kindly 
Lady, Three Cornered Moon, The Trail of the 
Lonesome Pine, Charley’s Aunt, Tish, The 
Fighting Littles, Captain Applejack Skidding, 
Out of the Frying Pan, Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs, Green Stockings, Seven Keys to 
Baldpate, Peter Pan, Lavender and Old Lace, 
Outward Bound, Candida, Pride and Prejudice, 
Moor Born, Murder in a Nunnery, Cyrano de 
Bergerac, The Cradle Song, Family Portrait, 
Death Takes a Holiday, and Letters to Lucernc. 


Price, $1.60 


THE NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY 
College Hill Station Cincinnati 24, Ohio 
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Thornton Wilder 


By PAUL MYERS 
Theatre Collection, New York Public Library, New York, N.Y. 


object of these articles is being some- 

what begged by inaugurating them 
with a study of Thornton Wilder, who 
has been in the forefront of American 
letters for over two decades. His ac- 
tivity in the theatre, however, has been 
of comparatively recent date. Through 
the combination of a_ well-grounded 
prestige with a revolutionary and still 
duid mode of expression, Thornton Wil- 
ler seems to bridge the gap between 
‘hose playwrights who came to the fore 
during those hectic years between World 
Wars and those who are just beginning 
to make their reputations. 

Thornton Niven Wilder was born in 
Madison, Wisconsin, on the 17th of April, 
1897. His father was Amos Parker Wil- 
der, who was connected with the Wis- 
consin State Journal. In 1906, the elder 
Wilder was appointed United States 
Consul General in Hong-Kong and the 
family moved to the Orient. The boy's 
early schooling was obtained at a Ger- 
man school in Hong-Kong, in California 
and at a school run largely for the chil- 
dren of missionairies in Chefoo, a town 
in the Chinese province of Shan-tung. 
For some boys such a migratory form 
of education would have been most dis- 
ruptive but, if one can judge by the in- 
fluences of these various forces upon 
his later expression, the experiences must 
have been highly rewarding to the 
vouthful Wilder. 

In 1913, he returned to the United 
States and was graduated from the 
Berkeley (California) High School in 
1915. Freshman and sophomore college 
vears were spent at Oberlin and, in the 
fall of 1917, Thornton Wilder entered 
Yale as a junior. His education was 
interrupted at this point by the entrance 
of this country into the first World War, 
during a year of which he served as a 
corporal in the Coast Artillery at Narra- 
gansett Bay. After the Armistice. how- 
ever, studies were resumed and Yale 
conferred a B. A. upon him in 1920. It 
was during these years that he spent 
considerable time working at one-act 
plays, some of which caught the atten- 
tion of Prof. William Lyon Phelps. 
Several years later, in 1928, the Professor 
wrote in SCRIBNERS magazine: “As an 
undergratuate at Yale he was unusually 
versatile, original and clever. He was 
a shining light in the Elizabethan Club 
and in that small group known as the 
Pundits.” 


[ might be felt by some that the 


Following his graduation, Wilder spent 
almost two years studying archaeology at the 
American Academy in Rome; returning to the 
United States in 1921 and to a position as a 
teacher and housemaster at the Lawrenceville 
School in New Jersey. There, he taught 
French for seven years because (in his words) 
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OST of the critical attacks being 

leveled against the contemporary 
theatre could be resolved, in the final 
analysis, into two categories. The first 
charge would be against the theatre’s 
inaccessibility — the high cost of produc- 
tion, the centralization of theatre in one 
or two large cities, the inability and/or 
unwillingness of those involved to break 
the various economic fetters which so 
hamper progress. The second count 
would concern itself with the theatre’s 
lack of responsibility and encouragement 
toward the young people who aspire 
toward it. Part of the blame of the 
second charge lies with the audience as 
well as with the personnel of the theatre. 
We are too prone to follow with en- 
thusiasm — even to the point of fanata- 
cism — those actors, directors, play- 
wrights and composers of established 
reputation. A hackneyed effort of a well- 
known dramatist to reproduce an earlier 
success is much more attractive to many 
of us than the uneven, sometimes fumb- 
ling, attempt of a new playwright toward 
a new form of expression. Some of this 
unwillingness springs from unfamiliarity. 
In the following series of articles, there- 
for, it shall be my aim to acquaint the 
reader with several of the newer play- 
wrights and their work to date. It is 
to be hoped that through this acquain- 
tanceship some of the barrier will be 
broken down not only toward those whom 
you will meet herein, but also toward 
those still unfamiliar to us all who shall 
endeavor to make themselves heard in 
the future. 

PAUL MYERS 











it “left him free to wander where he wished 
in the paths of English literature.” In 1925, 
Princeton University awarded him an M.A. 
in French Literature. Before the expiration 
of this period, however, his first novel, THE 
CABALA, had appeared in 1926; a play, THE 











Thornton Wilder 








TRUMPET SHALL SOUND, had been pro- 
duced by the American Laboratory Theatre on 
the 10th of December, 1926; and THE 
BRIDGE OF SAN LUIS REY had been pub- 
lished in 1927 and won for him the Pulitzer 
Prize in 1928. 


E shall be able to glance only 
hurriedly at the novels since it is 
Wilder the dramatist who interests us 
principally here. The Cabala tells of a 
group of entertaining sophisticates re- 
siding in Rome. Into it, Wilder must 
have written some of the traits of his 
countrymen, whom he observed while 
studying at the American Academy. 
The Bridge of San Luis Rey was the 
first work to win for Wilder real repute 
— both in this country and abroad. 
Though created as a work of fiction, it 
comes into our realm of the theatre both 
as a play and as a film. The story of 
the collapse of the bridge in Peru and 
of the people who were carried to their 
deaths was produced in York, Pennsyl- 
vania, in June 1941 with Lenore Ulric 
in the cast. The dramatization was by 
Kenneth Hayes. In 1929 and in 1948, 
screen treatments of the story were pro- 
duced in Hollywood — the latter marking 
one of the final appearances of Mme. 
Alla Nazimova. 


More importantly for our purpose was the 
production of THE TRUMPET SHALL 
SOUND. It was the second production of the 
American Laboratory Theatre, and seems to 
have been received with little enthusiasm. 
An unsigned review in the NEW YORK 
DAILY NEWS on the 14th of December, 1926, 
is typical: “Their (the American Laboratory 
Theatre) second production is rather preten- 
tiously called THE TRUMPET SHALL 
SOUND, the work of a youthful novelist and 
Princeton instructor (it was, in truth, Lawrence- 
ville School) who answers to the name of 
Thornton N. Wilder. Wilder’s contribution 
is a slightly veiled symbolical drama with the 
usual Christ-like characters as the central fea- 
ture of the play. But, instead of having one 
servant in the house (an allusion to the vastly 
successful play of Charles Rann Kennedy), he 
has three, and they all conspire during the 
master’s absence to convert his enormous 
Lest saguen Square mansion into a rooming 

ouse. - 


Though not produced until 1926, this 
play dated from those undergraduate 
days at Yale. During 1921, it was pub- 
lished serially in the YALE LITERARY 
MONTHLY and it was during those same 
years that Wilder was at work upon the 
one-acters which reached publication 
following his successes in the realm of 
fiction. No one of us, I suppose, who 
has had any experience in dramatics is 
unfamiliar with The Long Christmas 
Dinner and The Happy Journey to Tren- 
ton and Camden (also called simply 
The Happy Journey). Other short plays 
of the period include: The Angel That 
Troubled the Waters, The Angel on the 
Ship and Mozart and the Gray Steward. 
All of these are rather simple playlets 
which, though they only faintly suggest 
the stature reached in the later plays, 
do bear in them some of the touches 
which Wilder and no one else seems to 
master. In the last named play, the 
composer, Mozart, is commissioned to 
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write a requiem for a figure of the court 
and is forbidden to affix his name. The 
music is among the greatest he has 
created and the artist asks: “What does 
it matter who signs such music or to 
whom it is addressed?” 

Much of 1928 and 1929 was spent 
abroad working on the novel, The Wom- 
an of Andros, which was inspired by the 
Adria of the Latin dramatist, Terence. 
Returning to this country, Mr. Wilder 
devoted himself once again to teaching 
— this time as a member of the English 
Department of the University of Chicago. 
It was not long, however, before the 
theatre once again claimed him. On 
the 29th of November, 1932 at the Hanna 
Theatre in Cleveland, Katharine Cornell 
produced Lucrece, an adaptation from 
the French of Andre Obey. The theme 
is one which has caught the fancy of 
the writers of all ages and, though it 
seems unlikely that this version will 
live as has that of Shakespeare, it did 
offer a very fine production. In addition 
to Miss Cornell such actors as Robert 
Loraine, Brian Ahren, Blanche Yurka, 
Charles Waldron, Pedro de Cordoba, 
and Joyce Carey filled the cast. Deems 
Taylor created a musical background 
for the production; Guthrie McClintic 
directed. 


The theatre heard little of Wilder during 
the next few years. In 1935, his novel, 
HEAVEN’S MY DESTINATION, appeared 
‘and was chosen as a Book-of-the-Month Club 
selection. The book occasioned considerable 
-critical discussion, which caused the author 
to turn even more whole-heartedly toward 
the theatre. Upon the stage he felt freer of 
the “editorial presence”. In April, 1937, he 
resigned his professional post and, after com- 
pleting an adaptation of Ibsen’s A DOLL’S 
HOUSE for his former Yale classmate, Jed 
Harris, turned his attention toward the creation 
of OUR TOWN. The Ibsen play, incidentally, 
-was first presented to a New York audience 
on the 27th of December, 1937 at the Mor- 
osco Theatre. Ruth Gordon enacted the role 
.of Nora (the same Miss Gordon who, as a 
dramatist, will be considered in a later article 
in this series), and the cast included Sam 
Jaffe, Paul Lukas, and Dennis King. 


T was with Our Town, however, that 
Thornton Wilder stepped into the 
forelight of American dramatists. It 
was my very great privilege to be invited 
to a preview of the play just before the 
New York opening on the 4th of Feb- 
ruary, 1938. That evening, and the 
several evenings since spent at that and 
other productions of the play are among 
the greatest the theatre has afforded. 
Writing in the NEw yorK TIMEs of Feb- 
ruary 13th of that year, Mr. Wilder 
sketches the genesis of his play: “I spent 
parts of six summers tutoring at Lake 
Sunapee and six at the McDowell Colony 
in Peterborough, New Hampshire. I 
took long walks through scores of up- 
landland villages. And the archaeolo- 
gists and the social historian’s view- 
points began to mingle with another 
unremitting preoccupation which is the 
central theme of the play: What is the 
relation between the countless “unim- 
portant” details of our daily life, on the 
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The graveyard scene (Act III) in Thornton Wilder’s play, Our Town, as staged at the 


Mount Vernon, Wash., High School (Thespian Troupe 207). Directed by George A. Hodson. 














one hand, and the great perspective of 
time, social history and current religious 
ideas on the other? Our Town is pre- 
sented without scenery and without 
properties to a great extent. Mr. Wilder 
explains in the same article: “The stage 
cries aloud its mission to represent the 
Act in Eternity. So I tried to restore 
significance to the small details of life 
by removing scenery. In its healthiest 
ages the theatre has always exhibited 
least scenery . . . The theatre longs to 
represent the symbols of things, not the 
things themselves.” In Our Town these 
small details do, indeed, have great 
meaning. After Emily’s death, when 
she learns that she can revisit the earth 
at any point in her life which she 
chooses, she re-views her twelfth birth- 
day. She is struck with the fact that 
we rarely actually look at those who are 
dear to us and with the painful shortness 
of the time we have together. 


It is a temptation to dwell too long 
upon Our Town but two more plays 
must be included. The first, The Mer- 
chant of Yonkers, was produced by the 
Theatre Guild and was given its premiere 
at the Colonial Theatre in Boston on 
the 12th of December, 1938. Based 
upon a comedy of Johann Nestroy, a 
Viennese of the early nineteenth century 
(which was itself based upon an English 
original), the play was an attempt to 
re-create the comedy of the English 
Restoration playwrights. It must have 
been great fun for the dramatist to turn 
from the great simplicity of Our Town 
to the petty artificialities of The Mer- 
chant of Yonkers. Brooks Atkinson’s 
review in the NEW YORK TIMES of the 
29th December, 1938, reported: “What 
Mr. Wilder has in mind is the sort of 
charade that the modern theatre usually 
burlesques, but which he wants to have 
acted with relish .. . But as Our Town 
proved last year, he has a way of break- 
ing down barriers in the theatre, and 
his spirit is singularly uncorrupted.” 


The play was among the last directed by 
Max Reinhardt and the cast included Jane 
Cowl, Percy Waram, June Walker, Tom Ewell, 
Nydia Westman and Phil Coolidge (who had 
created the unforgettable choirmaster, Simon 
Stimson, in OUR TOWN.) 


"THE next, and most recent, produc. 
tion of a Wilder play was that of 
The Skin of Our Teeth, which openec 
in New York at the Plymouth Theatre 
on the 18th of November, 1942. In three 
acts, Mr. Wilder presented the epic of 
man surviving one great obstacle after 
another and always just pulling through 
by “the skin of our teeth”. The first act 
ends with the ice age moving upon the 
Antrobus family, the second act con- 
cludes as they seek refuge in an ark as a 
flood is about to wash away all mankind. 
the final act takes place just at the 
conclusion of a devastating war. The 
characters are composites of Every-Man 
and of specific individuals: Lilth, Cain. 
Adam. Interwoven with the symbolism 
and the epic are touches of farce. The 
time and the place of action are shifted 
at whim: from the dawn of time to a 
specific afternoon in the 1940’s — from 
Sodom to Atlantic City, New Jersey and 
the backstage of a New York theatre. 


The play had warm friends and bitter 
enemies. Alexander Woollcott pro- 
nounced it “head and shoulders above 
anything ever written for our stage’: 


’ 


while variety carried the report that 
ten or fifteen patrons walk out before 
the conclusion of every performance. 


The Skin of Our Teeth won for Thorn- 
ton Wilder his second Pulitzer Prize in 
May 1943. The success of the play, too, 
was recently duplicated in London. 


In December, 1942 — shortly after the 
opening of his play — Wilder entered the U.S. 
Air Force as a captain; becoming a major in 
May, 1943. The theatre column on the NEW 
YORK TIMES of last October 2Ist carried the 
very welcome news that he was at work upon 
a new play. In a message to Sam Zolotow 
made public in his column of that day we 
read: “When I got out of the service last 
September, I took up a play that I'd barely 
begun before the war. I worked on it until 
April. Then I had to put it aside. My ideas 
had changed. -I couldn't finish it. Haven't 
even looked at it since April. I doubt that 
I'll ever take it up again. So I began a novel; 
its half done and I like it. Now the rumor 
you've got hold of is a play project according 
to a plan I’ve carried around for twenty years, 
to be submitted first to Arthur Hopkins out 
of an old regard and a long indebtedness. . . 
Every now and then I discuss it with some- 
body, and I'd better stop it, because nothing 
dries up an unwritten play like talking it and 
trying to collect some applause in advance. 
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Dramatic Arts Conference 


Highlights 


EARLY 800 delegates representing 
twenty-seven states attended the 


Second National Dramatic Arts 
Conference held at Indiana University, 
lune 16 through 21, under the sponsor- 
ship of The National Thespian Society 
and the Indiana University Theatre. 
These figures do not include those who 
registered for less than the full confer- 
ence week. States which sent large 
lelegations of teachers and_ students 
were Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, West 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, Virginia. Mis- 
souri, and Massachusetts. 


The conference program opened on 
the evening of June 16 with a reception 
siven delegates by members of Thespian 
froupe 414 of the Indiana University 
High School and Troupe 142 of the 
Bloomington, Indiana, High School. 
Over five hundred conference registrants 
went through the reception line which 
included national officers and regional 
directors. representing The National 
Thespian Society and conference staff 
members. Following the reception dele- 
gates moved to the Auditorium for a 
performance of Zona Gale’s play, Miss 
Lulu Bett, ably presented by the Berea 
College Players under the direction of 
Earl W. Blank. 


The next morning’s program opened 
with a general assembly held in the 
Auditorium. Speaker for the occasion 
was Dr. Solomon V. Arnaldo, Deputy 
Resident Observer for UNESCO to the 
United Nations. Dr. Arnaldo outlined 
in detail the aims and program of UNE- 
SCO, urging his audience to learn more 
about UNESCO and its program to es- 
tablish better understanding and good 
will among peoples of the earth. Dr. 
Arnaldo also pointed out that, while 
the work of UNESCO through the thea- 
tre is still very much in the organiza- 
tional stage, sufficient progress has been 
made to give hope that theatre groups, 
particularly those in the United States, 
will be given the opportunity to cooper- 
ate in carrying forward UNESCO's 
major program. 


At the close of the general assembly 
the conference broke up into sectional 
meetings, with delegates attending lec- 
ture-demonstrations on acting, directing, 
scene designing, make-up, and radio. 
The staff for these meetings which con- 
tinued through June 20, consisted of 
Talbot Pearson and Mary Morris of the 
Department of Drama of Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, H. J. Skornia, head 
of the Radio Department at Indiana Uni- 
versity, A. S. Gillette of the State Uni- 
versity of Lowa Theatre, Margaret 
Thomson, Richard Scammon, and G. W. 
Gaiser of the Indiana University Thea- 
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tre, and Hal King of the Max Factor 
Studios, Hollywood, California. 


The afternoon program got underway 
with the performance of two one-act 
demonstration plays, The Desert, pre- 
sented by students of Troupe 200 of the 
Charleston, West Virginia, High School, 
and Spider's Web, given by Thespians 
of the Webster Groves, Missouri, High 
School. The highlight of these two per- 
formances and other demonstration 
plays which followed in the afternoons 
of the next two conference days, was 
the roundtable discussion by a panel 
consisting of staff members and directors 
of the plays. The views of the panel 
members were often challenged by 
members of the large audience present 
for these events. The conference pro- 
gram for the late afternoon sessions was 
given entirely to two sectional meetings 
on theatre lighting under the instruction 
of G. W. Gaiser of the Indiana Univer- 
sity Theatre and A. S. Gillette, technician 
at the State University of Iowa Theatre. 

On the evening of June 17 delegates 
attended the performance of Aurania 
Rouverol’s new three-act comedy, The 
Great American Family, presented in 
the Indiana University Auditorium by 
the Sycamore Players of the Terre Haute 
State Teachers College, with Dr. Robert 
W. Masters directing. The performance 
was especially popular with high school 
students. 

The conference program for June 18 
opened with an address given to the 
general assembly by Brock Pemberton, 
well-known Broadway theatre producer 
and director. Speaking on the subject 
“What Is Good Theatre?”, Mr. Pember- 
ton explained that in his opinion “good 
theatre is the kind of theatre that play- 
goers like and pay for.” Mr. Pemberton 
went on to say that since tastes change, 
good theatre must change also. The 
classics are not excluded from this proc- 





THIRD NATIONAL DRAMATIC ARTS 
CONFERENCE 


Delegates who attended the conference 
at Indiana University, June 16-21, as 
well as others interested in the advance- 
ment of the high school theatre, are 
asked to help decide whether the Third 
National Dramatic Arts Conference 
should be held in June, 1949, or in June, 
1950. While officials of The National 
Thespian Society are in full agreement 
that the Conference should not be an 
annual affair, they are uncertain as to 
whether the conference should be held 
every second or every third year. The 
final decision will be reached within the 
next fifteen months on the basis of pref- 
erences shown by high school drama 
directors and students. Please address 
your views (a postal card will be suffi- 
cient) to The National Thespian Society, 
College Hill Station, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











ess. Theatre-goers still like and pay for 
performances of Hamlet and other great 
dramas because these masterpieces re- 
tain their popular appeal. Mr. Pember- 
ton spoke in an amiable, humorous 
fashion about the glamour, distresses, 
and rewards of producing plays for 
Broadway and for audiences throughout 
America. Sectional meetings followed 
Mr. Pemberton’s address. 


On the afternoon of June 18 confer- 
ence delegates attended the second 
demonstration of one-act plays with the 
program consisting of Married at Sun- 
rise, given by Thespians of the Clayton, 
Mo., High School under the direction 
of Blandford Jennings, and Wampum, 
a farce presented by members of Troupe 
455 of the Benton Harbor, Mich., High 
School. A lively discussion among mem- 
bers of the panel which discussed the 
two performances brought a variety of 
questions and comments from the floor. 


Delegates to the Children’s Theatre 
Conference, also held on the Indiana 
University campus, June 16 through 20, 
helped to swell the attendance for a 
thoroughly delightful performance of 
The Emperor's New Clothes presented 
to the conference on the evening of June 
18, by the Junior Theatre of the Civic 
Theatre, of Indianapolis, with Walter 
S. Russell as director. 


The program for Thursday, June 19, 
got underway with a “Session with the 
Experts” held in the Auditorium, with 
Dr. Lee Norvelle of the Indiana Univer- 
sity Theatre as chairman. Members of 
the audience were given the opportunity 
to present their theatre problems to a 
panel of ten experts. Questions dis- 
cussed by the experts ranged all the way 
from methods of removing street make- 
up to qualifications of the average high 
school student entering the college or 
university drama department. The ex- 
change of information of a practical and 
timely nature made this one of the most 
valuable events of the conference week. 


The presentation of. demonstration 
one-act plays was continued on the after- 
noon of June 19 with the playbill con- 
sisting of Paul Green’s folk play, The 
Last of the Lowries, ably performed by 
a cast of students from the Newport 
News, Va., High School (Thespian 
Troupe 122), and James M. Barrie’s 
fantasy, A Well-Remembered Voice, 
given with skill by students of the Re- 
vere, Mass., High School (Troupe 156). 
Both of these performances were highly 
praised by the panel of experts which 
discussed them. 


On Thursday evening an audience of 
nearly fourteen hundred witnessed a 
brilliant performance of Sheridan’s The 
Rivals given by the Indiana University 


Theatre under the direction of Vergil 


A. Smith of the Indiana University Thea- 
tre. Conference delegates were espec- 
ially enthusiastic about this show. 


(Continued on Page 7) 





(Left to Right) Ernest Bavely, Executive Secretary, The National 
Thespian Society, Brock Pemberton, New York theatre producer, 
Virginia Lee Comer, Chairman, Children’s Theatre Committee of the 
American Educational Theatre Association. and Lee Norvelle, di- 
rector of the Indiana University Theatre, discuss the theatre during 
one of many informal gatherings held during the conference week. 


Brock Pemberton addresses the conference general assembly on the 
subject, ““What Is Good Theatre?” 


C. L. Menser, Vice President in Charge of Programs, National Broad- 
Casting Company. Mr. Menser spoke to the conference delegates 
on “’Potentialities of Radio Drama.” 


Conference banquet held on the evening of June 20. This event 
drew an attendance of 586. The picture shows only a part of the 
banquet hall. 





Mary Morris, well known Broadway actress and member of the 
staff of the Drama Department, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
addresses the sectional meeting devoted to ‘‘Acting”’. 


Dr. Solomon V. Arnaldo addressed the opening conference session 
on “UNESCO as It Relates to the Dramatic Arts.”” Dr. Arnaldo 
came to the conference from the United Nations at Lake Success, 
New York. 


“Session with the Experts’. Conference delegates were given the 
opportunity to ask these experts questions on the theatre and 
drama. The experts are (left to right) G. W. Gaiser, Mary Morris, 
Talbot Pearson, H. J. Skornia, Vergil A. Smith, Lee Norvelle, Hal 
King, A. S. Gillette, Frank Whiting, and Charlotte Chorpenning. 


A group of student delegates from Indianapolis examine theatre 
masks exhibited by members of Thespian Troupe 455 of the Benton 
Horbar, Michigan; High School. 
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DRAMATIC ARTS CONFERENCE 
HIGHLIGHTS 
(Continued from Page 5) 

At the morning general assembly held 
on June 20 the speaker was C. L. Menser, 
Vice President in charge of Programs, 
National Broadcasting Company. Mr. 
Menser spoke on “The Potentialities of 
Radio Drama”. His address was fol- 
lowed by questions from the floor. 

The schedule for the afternoon session 
saw the performance of an extremely 
interesting play, The Squire's Bride, by 
dramatics students of the Champaign, 
(llinois, High School, under the direction 
of Marion Stuart. An analysis of the 
performance was given by Frank M. 
Whiting, director at the University of 
Minnesota Theatre. 

In many respects the highlight of the 
conference week was the banquet held 
in Alumni Hall with 586 persons in at- 
tendance. At this point in the program 
delegates were invited to stand on a roll 
call of states represented. The remain- 
der of the evening was given to a dance 
and informal meeting of delegates. 

On Saturday, June 21, some 400 dele- 
gates were present for the morning ses- 
sion devoted to make-up under the in- 
struction of Hal King of the Max Factor 
Studios. Mr. King made up several 
characters and had them walk down 
the theatre aisles for closer examination 
by the audience. Scores of questions 
were addressed to Mr. King by an audi- 
ence eager to hear the latest on theatre 
make-up as practiced in Hollywood. 

Another event of the Saturday pro- 
gram which attracted considerable at- 
tention was the coast-to-coast NBC 
broadcast at 3:30-4:00 p.m. This con- 
sisted of an half hour radio drama pre- 
sented under the direction of Charles 
Lammers of Station WLW of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, with the cast consisting of the 
following high school students attending 
the conference: Rita Bates, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio, High School, Tom Bru- 
baker, Elkhart, Indiana, High School, 
Ronald Reid, Edward Lee McClain High 
School, Greenfield, Ohio, Bob Chadwick 
and William Lannigan, Ypsilanti, Mich., 
High School, Marie Dunkle, Charleston, 
W. Va., High School, and Rosemary 
Davidson, Richmond, Indiana Senior 
High School. Try-outs for the broadcast 
were held on the afternoon of June 19 
with some fifty candidates present. 

News items concerning the conference 
were published in a large number of 
newspapers throughout the country in- 
cluding the Roanoke, Virginia, World- 
News, the Rigby, Idaho, Star (Rigby 
sent a delegation of 36 students and 
teachers to the conference), the Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, News, the East St. Louis, 
Illinois, Journal, and the Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, Courier-Journal. Directors for 
the conference were Ernest Bavely, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary for the National Thes- 
pian Society, Cincinnati, Ohio, and Dr. 
Lee Norvelle, director of the Indiana 
University Theatre. 
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Styles of Scene Design 


By RICHARD CORSON 
New York, N. Y. 


the various styles of historic and 

current scenic design is, as every 
student, teacher, and designer knows, 
in a state of considerable confusion. No 
two so-called authorities will agree as 
to the terms which should be used nor 
to the meanings of those terms which 
they do use. It is probably quite un- 
necessary for the Broadway designer 
to be able to give his setting some high- 
sounding name. But it is both conven- 
ient and useful for the student of drama 
and the aspiring designer to be able to 
talk correctly and intelligently about 
stage design. And to talk intelligently 
about anything it is necessary to have 
at one’s command concrete and meaning- 
ful descriptive words. To formulate and 
define such a set of words will be one of 
the purposes of this series of articles. 


The other purpose is to discuss the 
various styles in design, their application 
and adaptability to certain types of 
plays, and to some extent the method of 
achieving them by the nonprofessional 
designer in order that knowledge of 
such styles may become more than just 
an exercise in theory. 


Accompanying each article will be 
one or more photographs of sets or re- 
productions of sketches representing the 
particular style under discussion and 
modification of that style. Since these 
articles are to be practical rather than 
theoretical, it seems wise to include sets 
which have been used by theatres with 
very limited equipment and small stages 
as well as more ambitious products of 
semi-professional designers. 


In view of the wide divergence of 
terms now used and of their definitions, 
any analysis of style must be more or less 
arbitrary. So I am not saying that im- 
pressionism, for example does mean one 
thing and only one. I am merely saying 
that it can mean that for purposes of 
a workable definition and classification. 


BEF ORE beginning any detailed dis- 
cussion of these terms in the next 
issue, it seems wise to list them and give 
you a general idea of their relationship 
to each other. 


Styles of design, as you know, range 
from the completely realistic to the non- 
realistic. At one end we have naturalism 
and at the other formalism. In between, 
approximately in order, are, realism, 
impressionism, expressionism, theatrical- 
ism, and constructivism. 

Of those seven styles, six are in cur- 
rent use. True naturalism has now been 
relegated to theatrical history and the 
period of David Belasco. It involved, 
insofar as possible, the use of real props, 


T ERMINOLOGY used to designate 





This is the first of a series of seven 
articles on styles of scene design by 
Mr. Corson. The author is well known 
for his book, STAGE MAKE-UP, and 
for his presentation of monodramas and 
entertainment programs. before high 
school and college audience. He may 
be addressed at 61 Prince Street, New 
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real doors, real windows, real fireplaces, 
etc., on the stage. Today we prefer that 
which looks real to the audience but is 
actually a somewhat more practical fac- 
simile. We don't care what things 
look like to the actor as long as they 
look right to the audience. Belasco felt 
that for an actor to get the feeling of 
a scene he must work in what was as 
nearly as possible a real room with real 
props. If the script called for an an- 
tique Roman dagger, Belasco spared no 
effort nor expense in obtaining a real 
Roman dagger, not one that looked 
just as good. 


There is no need, I think, to discuss the 
relative advantages and disadvantages of such 
a system. They are fairly obvious. One look 
at a photograph of a naturalistic set will show 
you that it was sometimes pretty difficult to 
find the actors. one of the basic principles 
of any art form is selection, which was, of 
course, largely ignored by the naturalist. Per- 
haps an occasional setting (such as for YOU 
CAN’T TAKE IT WITH YOU) will suggest 
naturalism to you, but if you will study such 
a set closely, you will find a basic divergence 
in purpose from that of the naturalist. The 
naturalistic designer decorated his set to in- 
clude every detail which might actually have 
been present in such a room, while Donald 
Oenslager, for example, would include only 
those things designed to show the audience 
what kind of people lived in that room. The 
living room in YOU CAN’T TAKE IT WITH 
YOU was cluttered, yes, but the intent was 
not to copy life photographically but to set 
the scene firmly in the minds of the audience 
as soon as the curtain went up — to tell them 
that they were about to see an amusing play 
about odd people. | 

The other six styles will be discussed 
in detail in the following six articles. 
Of those six, three are somewhat realistic 
(realism, impressionism, expressionism ), 
while three are fairly unrealistic (theatri- 
calism, constructivism, formalism). 

Briefly, realism is selective naturalism; 
impressionism is simplified realism with 
emotional overtones; expressionism is 
distorted realism with intellectual over- 
tones. Theatricalism uses realistic form 
in a frankly unrealistic manner; construc- 
tivism strips realistic form of all decora- 
tion, becoming strongly anti-esthetic; 
formalism abandons realism completely 
to provide a convenient and effective 
place for actors to act. 


Such frequently mentioned terms as 
space staging, stylization, and symbol- 
ism find their places as _ subdivisions 
among or modifications of the styles 
listed above. 











CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Change of address should be promptly 
reported to us, as the post office does 
not forward second-class matter. The 
old address, as well as the new, should 
be reported. 








Although these six styles will cover all types 
of settings, obviously very few modern settings, 
with the exception of the realistic one, will 
fit squarely into one and only one category. 
Most settings will have elements of more than 
one style. After all, a designer does not sit 
down and design an impressionistic set. He 
designs a set appropriate to the play, and it 
is up to us to label it. By searching for an 
appropriate label, we will better understand 
the setting. 

Throughout these articles I shall refer 
frequently to such styles as impression- 
istic formalism or expressionistic theatri- 
calism — in other words, a combination 
of more than one style. The basic style 
is indicated by the noun, the modifica- 
tion by the adjective. I shall also refer, 
and even more frequently, to stylized 
theatricalism, stylized impressionism, 
stylized realism, etc. Since we are to 
consider stylization as a treatment of 
some other style rather than as a style 
in itself, we must talk about it briefly 
here. : 


Stylization may be considered the simplifica- 
tion or exaggeration of natural form for es- 
thetic purposes. It is a form of modernism. 
The old masters used to paint what they saw 
much as they saw it with only a moderate 
amount of artistic license. Now we have gone 
to the opposite extreme. The wildest of the 
modern paintings seem to be all license and 
no picture. But look at some of the better 
modern paintings — not the childish daubings 
of those who use oddity as a substitute for 
technique, but those paintings which demon- 
strate clearly that the artist has mastered his 
medium and is attempting to convey to the 
observer something he has felt or thought — 
Dali, for example. You may neither under- 
stand nor like his work. And you probably 
would not care to live one of his paintings. 
On the other hand, it is difficult not to admire 
his technique. He can convey in his paintings 
the feeling and atmosphere of a desert far 
better than a completely realistic painter could. 
One cannot help but feel the oppressive heat 
and loneliness and complete dryness of the 
place. He accomplishes this partly by exag- 
geration. The hot sun becomes hotter. The 
vast expanse becomes more vast. The brilliant 
sky becomes more brilliant. 


Other artists may simplify form, elim- 
inating all non-essentials and trying to 
capture characteristic lines. This, of 
course, is the essence of cartooning. Still 
others may do both at the same time. 
But each does it in his own characteris- 
tic way — in such a way that we are 
able to recognize his work without look- 
ing at his signature. Even the realistic 
painter does the same thing. If he did 
not, then he would be no more than a 
photographer in paint. But in realistic 
painting the artists’s stamp is not likely 
to be so obvious to the untutored eye. 

The same is true with scene designers. 
It is not difficult to recognize the Oens- 
lager touch, for example, even though 
most of his sets are realistic. Another 
designer would do the same set differ- 
ently. 
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STYLES OF DESIGN 


These are six thumb-nail sketches for the opening scene of PEER GYNT, demonstrating how 
the same scene might be done in each of the six modern styles to be discussed in this series 


of articles. Since all styles are almost never appropriate for any one show, some of the sets 
would be possible, some not. Realism is obviously impossible from a purely practical point 
of view and doesn’t seem particularly appropriate to the play — possible, perhaps, but not 
desirable. Impressionism, stylized impressionism, or formalistic impressionism would all be 


appropriate and effective. 
whatsoever. 


Expressionism, except for two or three of the scenes, has no point 
It might, however, be used for the Troll King’s palace, the madhouse, and the 
shipwreck — possibly even for the entire fourth act. 


If the show were made into a Broadway 


musical, stylized theatricalism would almost certainly be used. It is a good possibility but 
seems to offer less to the show than impressionism. Constructivism would be a stunt and 


would no doubt detract greatly from the play. 
ably much less effective than either impressionism or theatricalism. 
there is one style which seems more appropriate than any other. 


Formalism would be quite possible but prob- 


For nearly every show 
But too often the designer 


does not consider all of the possibilities and uses a style which may contribute little or 
nothing. A series of thumb-nail sketches of one scene in many styles will often point the way. 








However, when a designer designs a 
setting in such a way that we are con- 
scious of a completely unrealistic treat- 
ment superimposed, shall we say, on 
otherwise normal forms, with the intent 
of heightening the esthetic effect, when 
we are conscious of the technique of the 
graphic artist applied to the stage set- 


ting, then we call that stylization. The 


distortion of stylization must not be con- 
fused with that of expressionism. In 
expressionism forms are distorted not for 
esthetic reasons but largely for intellec- 
tual ones. They are usually projections 
of distortions in the minds of the charac- 
ters. 

Stylization, for example, may take the 


‘form of making the whole set look like 


a free water-color sketch blown. up to 


life size. It may exaggerate perspective 


with the intent of suggesting greater 
distance in a somewhat unrealistic fash- 
ion or merely giving strength to the de- 
sign. It may interpret normal forms in 
a humorous manner. One of the most 
interesting examples of stylization is the 
recent American Repertory Theatre pro- 
duction of Alice in Wonderland with 
settings by Albert Rowe Paddock. 
Backgrounds were done as black and 
white line drawings following the orig- 
inal Tenniel illustrations. 

Since stylization is merely a method 
of treating basic natural forms (repre- 
sentational or not, as the case may be), 
it is not to be considered one of the 
basic styles but, rather, a modification 
of some basic style. 

We shall begin next month with a 
detailed consideration of formalism. 
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Rehearsing the Play 


By MARION STUART 


Director of Dramatics, Champaign, Illinois, Senior High School, and Senior Councilor 
for The National Thespian Society 


dramatic directors over the length 

of time which must be allotted to 
the rehearsal period. One director will 
prepare a play for a performance with 
one week of concentrated rehearsals. 
Members of the cast are assigned to the 
auditorium director when they are dis- 
missed from regular classes. Technical 
work is completed, lines are memorized, 
and characterizations established before 
the rehearsals start. The one week of 
rehearsal plans the action and organizes 
the production into a whole. Another 
director will spend the entire semester 
working on the show. Both examples 
are extreme and represent uncommon 
techniques, but they do emphasize the 
wide differences of opinion between di- 
rectors concerning the rehearsal length. 


eo is little agreement between 


It is our policy in Champaign High 
School to work a show from four to six 
weeks. The length of time depends 
upon the difficulty of the text and the 
experience of the cast. We rehearse the 
Shakespearean productions eight weeks. 
The additional time is needed to over- 
come the language problems which are 
caused by the unfamiliarity with Eliza- 
bethan speech and the reading of blank 
verse. 


Last year’s program had the following weeks 
assigned to each play: A DATE WITH 
JUDY — four weeks, THE SQUIRE’S BRIDE 
(a children’s play) — three weeks, THE BAR- 
RETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET -— six weeks, 
and a repeat performance of THE SQUIRE’S 
BRIDE — three weeks. The fourth act of 
THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET 
was entered in the Illinois High School Asso- 
ciation’s Speech and Drama Contest, and 
placed first. Examples of rehearsal techniques 
will be drawn from this play. 


Sx weeks of rehearsal represented 
the actual amount of time which was 
spent preparing the play for the perfor- 
mance. This time did not include the 
preliminary study of the play which was 
made by the director before the rehear- 
sal program started. In Champaign the 
length of the rehearsal period is not 
static, but variable by differing in pro- 
portion to the cast’s experience and the 


difficulty of the text. 


Drama directors differ from one an- 
other concerning the amount of time 
which is spent on individual rehearsals. 
Some will suggest a daily rehearsal run- 
ning for forty-five minutes to four hour 
sessions. As a result of a study of this 
problem in a graduate seminar, the most 
satisfactory length of rehearsal time was 
set for periods not shorter than two 
hours, nor longer than three hours. Two 
hour and fifteen minute sessions were 
held on “The Barretts” in afternoon re- 
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hearsals. The rehearsal call is set for 
fifteen minutes after the general dismis- 
sal of school. These extra minutes per- 
mit a student to go to his locker, to 
prepare for the rehearsal period, to re- 
turn to the auditorium, and to have an 
exact time to start work. Students who 
come into the auditorium after the fifteen 
minute bell know that they are con- 
sidered tardy for that rehearsal. Con- 
tinued lateness will dismiss a pupil from 
the cast. Rehearsals stop at five thirty. 
This scheduled time permits members of 
the cast to know when to ask friends or 
family to call for them to be “walked” 
or driven home. 


During the last week of the rehearsal period, 
we run a series of dress rehearsals. We add 
an extra half hour to the practice time. Late 
permission is obtained from the School Board 
for the performance rehearsal. Work for the 
play is scheduled from three o'clock until eight 
thirty. This practice period is divided into 
five parts. The first section, which runs from 
three until four o’cleck, is used by the cast 
for dressing and making-up. Although this 
amount of time may seem long, it permits the 
cast to be busy but not rushed. Because they 
have not been hurried, they are calm and re- 
laxed at the start of the show. The play 
opens at four o'clock, runs without interrup- 
tion except for the intermission. Technical 
difficulties are noted. After the final curtain 
we have the third, or lunch, session of the 
schedule. Managers change for this part of 
the program: mothers, the cafeteria manager, 
the home-economics advisor, or members of 
the production staff. Forty-five minutes is 
taken for the lunch. 


After lunch we re-assemble in the first 
rows of the auditorium, set a scene for 
pictures for the local press. We usually 
spend fifteen minutes to take this pub- 
licity picture. Cast members who do 
not appear in the picture wait in the 
auditorium. The fourth part of the 
schedule includes an hour for ironing 
out the technical difficulties which were 
noted in the trial show. Work stops at 
eight o'clock. While the cast changes 
costumes and removes make-up, the pro- 
duction staff re-sets the show for the 
first act. Thirty minutes is allotted for 
this change in order to leave the build- 
ing by eight-thirty. The notes which 
the director has taken for the cast are 
given out the following afternoon. 


When our shows open on Friday, the trial 
performance is held on Wednesday. The day 
between the trial and the actual performance 
permits the cast to be more refreshed. It also 
permits the director time to work out a tech- 
nical flaw, if such should appear. It seems 
a good time for us to work on curtain call 
positions, and go over cast notes carefully. 
I have, on some productions, dismissed the 
cast this afternoon, sending them to a picture 
show, as I supervised the technical staff on 
some shifts. We did not follow this technique 
on “The Barretts’, because it was a one set 
show. 


- director's manner in conducting 
rehearsals will depend upon the di- 
rectors personality and training. Some 
drama directors do their best work shout- 
ing and driving a cast. Personally, I 
have felt that I have lost ground and 
prestige with my cast when I shouted 
at them. My productions have been 
better when I directed the shouting im- 
pulses into attempts to work out a better 
understanding between the cast and me. 
A high school pupil who has been cast 
in a play is eager to give his best to the 
play. When he doesn’t, he hasn’t under- 
stood what was expected of him. There 
have been a few cases when an actor 
gets the feeling that he is indispensable, 
but with proper counselling on the part 
of the director, his acting egotism may 
be redirected into more healthy channels. 
Rugged competition often helps a cast. 
Seventy-five girls responded to the call 
for tryouts on “The Barretts”. The five 
who were selected realized the responsi- 
bility which they had in making their 
characterizations as complete as they 
could. The seventy girls who were 
disappointed had their disappointment 
lessened by the knowledge that they had 
contributed to the ultimate success of 
the show. 


The cast was made to sense the responsi- 
bility which the members assumed when they 
accepted the role. With a new and _ inex- 
perienced cast, I have the members sign a 
play contract which is a mutual understand- 
ing of the ru'es and regulations which concern 
the use of the auditorium, the length of the 
rehearsal period, the dates for rehearsals, the 
times for practices, and even matters of con- 
duct. These contracts are mimeographed, 
signed by three people: the student, his par- 
ents and the director, and filed. For this 
season we plan to return the contracts to the 
parents after the show with a note of thanks. 

The contracts are distributed at a special 
session when the director explains the purpose 
of the practice period. We like to look upon 
the play as a job in which we undertake to 
discover and project the playwright’s ideas 
for our audience. In order for us to do our 
work satisfactorily, it is necessary for us to 
think seriously about the play. Conversing 
with friends, scrambling to find places, dashing 
on stage late for entrances is not thinking 
seriously about the play. The best creative 
work is done in an atmosphere of quiet calm- 
ness. Respect and _ consideration for one 
another helps the cast to observe these regu- 
lations. 


Absenteeism and tardiness are ex- 
plained in the play contract. Because 
play production is not an individual 
matter, but one of team cooperation, 
any member who is absent from rehear- 
sal handicaps that rehearsal. Cast mem- 
bers are excused only because of an 
emergency. A student who is absent 
from school because of illness is the only 
actor excused from rehearsal. Unex- 
cused absences lessen the credit points 
which are applied toward winning a 
school dramatic letter. There is no 
rehearsal scheduled for one day each 
week. Individual conferences are held 
on this day, if the cast seeks help on a 
problem of interpretation or character- 
ization. When the director requests a 
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marked the boundaries of the acting 
area, the entrances and exits, and the 
positions for stage furniture. 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE 1946-47 THESPIAN SEASON 
(This summary is based upon data furnished by 530 Thespian-affiliated schools 
reporting as of August 1, 1947. The total number of schools affiliated with The 


The next two weeks of rehearsal were spent 
National Thespian Society on this date stood at 837.) 


in breaking the play down into individual 





schools 








Estimated number of one-acts given during the season by all Thespian-alliliated 


-_ oe es Se 26 es Oe eS 60 SoS. 82.8020 + OC eae 8 eo 6 2 22 2:2 2 PP DB SO 8 6 2.60 @ & 8 
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Number of schools reporting productions of operettas, pageants, revues, minstrel 


uowe, Charice GeatinG, GEC... 88 oo ie cece eee ee wneeenns 371 
Number of schools reporting participation in play festival and contests ..__.. 197 
Number of schools reporting production of radio programs ................ 145 
Most frequently produced full-length plays during the 1946-47 season among 
Thespian-affiliated schools reporting: 

Number of Number of 
Title Productions Title Productions 
A Date With Judy ............ 62 Pride and Prejudice ............ 12 
OE i 5 owe en aia ne obs 22 reer 12 
Our Hearts Were Young and Gay .. 22 Ramshackle Inn ............... 12 
You Can’t Take It With You ..... 19 Brother Goose .....sa.s.......... 1] 
Arsenic and Old Lace .......... 15 Out of this World ............. 11 
Don’t Take My Penny .......... 15 The Fighting Littles ........... 11 
Night of January 16th .......... 14 ON PP eee 10 
CC EE ea ee 13 Come Over to Our House .._._... 10 
kn be eee ee a 0d 12 Come Rain or Shine .....___..... . 10 
eS 0h os  erk't 4 Mie are oe 12 Life of the Party 10 
ik ek A sl ee we 12 , 


*These figures include evenings of one-act plays considered the equivalent of full-length plays, 
but do not include productions such os operettas, pageants, musical shows, and revues. 








conference with an actor a special time 
is assigned for it. This free day is es- 
pecially helpful, because students do 
not ask to be excused from rehearsals, 
and special conferences with the staff 


may be held. 


A regular schedule is a form of discipline 
which is valuable in developing better efficien- 
cy. A careful time budget permits us_ to 
work to our best advantage. Under a planned 
schedule the director and cast may measure 
the production at any given time. It provides 
a quick resume of what has been done, and 
what remains to be done, before the perform- 
ance date. A play which follows a plan has 
less opportunity of becoming stale because 
there is a new focus for attention each day. 


The distribution of the schedule, the 
playbooks, and the signing of the con- 
tracts are usually done on Friday after- 
noon. Regular rehearsals start on the 
following Monday. “The _ Barretts” 
opened with a reading of the first three 
acts. The reading was followed with a 
discussion of the general idea of the 
play, the author’s purpose, the meaning 
of unusual references, and the play of 
each act. The meeting was adjourned 
until the following afternoon, when the 
reading was finished. Again the group 
discussed the purpose of the play, and 
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what the audience would expect of the 
play. The remainder of the rehearsal 
was spent in a study of background ma- 
terials of pictures, reviews, biographical 
reports, and former productions. 


There was no rehearsal for the next 
day, but the cast was instructed to read 
the play again. A special staff conference 
was called for this week. The story of 
the play was summarized and discussed. 
Crew heads were given copies of their 
script, and the study of background 
materials was repeated. These special 
staff days help to unify the production, 
and also they make the staff feel an 
important part of the show. 


The principals of the show were called 
for rehearsal on Thursday. Work in- 
cluded study on characterizations, 
speeches which stressed relationships to 
one another, and marginal notations 
were made for the speeches which 
pointed to future action. Although 
these speeches are important, they are 
often lost by the cast and the audience. 


For the final rehearsal of the week 
the cast walked through the play fol- 
fowing the directions which were given 
in the script. There were no stops, and 
no specific directions. Chalk lines 


Number of major productions reported ................0 000. e eee eee. 1,283* acts, Le My rs positions a on Se 
, . - 9.49 script. — e gir S wore practice hoop skirts 
Average number of major play productions among the schools reporting 2.4 begiuaing with the middle of the second 
Estimated number of major productions given during the 1946-47 season by all week. There is a technique in wearing a 
high schools affiliated with The Notional Thespian Society ................ 2,025 hoop ihict_ conntentelily and gracefully on the 
Distribution of major play productions among schools reporting: stage which the girls in the cast had to learn. 
tiated o iiatieuneies They had to rise, to sit, to walk, pictorially. 
Play Prod, \ajor The swishing of their costume skirts helped 
Schools ay Productions advance the rhythm and flow of the produc- 

a ea a noi aa ee . tion. 

ee ae ner ae 

| a ee nee ene 2 Substitute properties were introduced 
— eluinihdhigteide apaieaesiuaireaiae 4 the fourth week. A cocker spaniel dog 
Oe ae er ae ee 5 was also added to the cast during this 
EER eee 6 week. This was a period of special 
SESE eee er 7 study and polish: Monday, the focus 
Number of schools reporting evening of one-act plays given during the season . . 9] was voice production, Tuesday, the 


meaning of lines, Thursday, tempo, and 
Friday, characterization. The entire 
week had the undercurrent of character- 
ization. The next week the play had 
to be rebuilt into a whole again. Work 
on the maior climaxes was started. At- 
tention to listening to the lines of fellow 
actors with the subsequent reaction to 
them was pointed to the cast. Coopera- 
tion and team play received special 
study. 

The last week of rehearsal was devoted 
to a series of dress rehearsals with the 
trial performance scheduled for the mid- 
dle of the week. Scenery and lights 
were added to the production on Mon- 
day. Costumes, make-up, and proverties 
were introduced Tuesday. Wednesday, 
was the trial performance. Thursday 
was the brush-up day. and the perfor- 
mance was Friday. 

When the play is memorized, which 
is in the second or third week of re- 
hearsals, the action of the cast is not 
stopped until a natural break at the end 
of a scene or act. Directions to the cast 
are made in the form of written notes. 
An advanced shorthand student takes 
and transcribes the notes for me. 


The entire process of rehearsal is an attempt 
to bring out, through speech and movement, 
the structure, mood, and meaning of the 
play, and to project such to the audience. 
Careful listening to the cast is required during 
the last weeks of the rehearsal. A director 
must watch particularly for meaning of the 
lines, and contrasts in tempo, rhythm and 
pitch. Respect, trust, and genuine faith is 
the bond between the actor and director. 
Authority to make final decisions rests with 
the director, but most of us prefer to base 
such decisions upon understanding, and not 
imposition. 


My casts are free to bring creative 
bits of characterizations and pantomine 
into their roles. After it has been tried. 
and does not seem to fit into the general 
idea of the production, I suggest a sub- 
stitute movement, giving my reasons for 
the substitution to the actor. If it is a 
better movement, the actor is the first 
to admit it. Amateur productions need 
unity between individuals, as well as 
ay with the mass of production de- 
tails. 
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Drama Clinic for High Schools 


Plans For 1947-48 Season Announced 


and university drama departments 

throughout the United States 
have been invited by The National 
Thespian Society to act as cooperating 
institutions in sponsoring the 1947-48 
series of one-day drama clinics for high 
schools. The first of these series, spon- 
sored for the purpose of improving the 
quality of dramatic productions among 
secondary schools, was conducted last 
season with some forty colleges and 
universities acting as cooperating insti- 
tutions. 


Admission to these clinics will be open 
to all high schools active in dramatics. 
Cooperating institutions have been asked 
to schedule clinics from 8:00 a.m. to 
5:00 p.m. on a Saturday, preferably 
during the fall semester. Each institu- 
tion will determine the number of 
schools to be invited, with invitations 
being issued to those schools located 
within a fifty mile radius from the cam- 
ous or building where the clinic will be 
held. This plan will permit high school 
drama groups to travel to the institution 
and return home on the same day the 
clinic is held. 


The program for the one-day clinics 
will consist of activities designed to meet 
the particular needs of the high school 
drama groups of the area. Events sug- 
gested for the day consist of talks, con- 
ferences, demonstrations, group discus- 
sions, lectures, question and answer 
periods, and exhibits. Subjects include 
play selection, casting, make-up, acting, 
directing, rehearsal techniques, lighting, 
scenery, painting, costuming, setting the 
stage, voice, diction, use of P. A. system, 
radio broadcasting, and playwriting. 


ee two hundred fifty college 


Each clinic will be under the general 
supervision of a chairman representing 
the drama department of the institution 
acting as host. The chairman and his 
staff will assume complete responsibility 
for planning a worth while program for 
the visiting high school groups. Events 
for the day may include the performance 
of a full-length play, presented either 
in the late afternoon or in the evening. 


The National Thespian Society will 
serve as national coordinator, centering 
its activities largely on the distribution 
of information concerning the various 
clinics. The Society will also compile 
and publish a summary of clinics held 
during the season. 


A summary of twenty-five of the 
clinics held last season shows that over 
350 high schools were represented, with 
individual attendance numbering more 
than 1,500 teachers and students. Among 
the clinics with large attendance were 
those held at San Jose State College, 
Ohio University, Texas College of Arts 
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ATTENTION, DIRECTORS 


Many college and university drama 
departments interested in sponsoring 
drama clinics for high schools were un- 
able to set a date in time to meet the 
deadline for this issue of DRAMATICS, 
and are not, therefore, mentioned here. 
We suggest that you write immediately 
to the drama director of the college or 
university located nearest you to ascer- 
tain if plans are being made for a one- 
day drama clinic for the high schools 
of your area. 


If you are notified that no plans are 
being made, you are urged to bring to 
the attention of the drama director the 
need for sponsoring a one-day clinic for 
the purpose of raising standards of 
dramatic production in the high schools. 
Instructions for sponsoring a one-day 
clinic, along with program suggestions, 
may be secured by writing to The Na- 
tional Thespian Society, College Hill 
Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio. 











and Industries, Ohio State University, 
Northwestern State College of Louisi- 
ana, College of St. Thomas and College 
of St. Catherine (St. Paul, Minn.) Deni- 


son University, Indiana University, and 
Ferris Institute. 


Institutions interested in sponsoring 
clinics are requested to register with The 
National Thespian Society this fall, A 
directory of all clinics registered with 
the Society will be published in DRA- 
MATICS MAGAZINE. At the time of 
this writing (August 1, 1947) the follow- 
ing colleges and universities had sub- 
mitted their registration: Department of 
Speech, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio (clinic scheduled for Decem- 
ber 6 under direction of Dr. John H. 
McDowell). The Playhouse of Ferris 
Institute, Big Rapid, Mich. (clinic sched- 
uled for November 8 under direction 
of Dr. Heddy Rossi), Department of 
Speech and Drama, Whittier College, 
Whittier, Calif. (clinic scheduled for 
March 13 under direction of Professor 
D. L. Crawford), Speech Department, 
Muskingum College, New Concord, 
Ohio (clinic scheduled for November 15 
under direction of Mary Elizabeth John- 
son), Department of Dramatic Art, Al- 
legheny College, Meadville, Pa. (clinic 
scheduled for November 1 under direc- 
tion of John W. Hulburt), Theatre of 
Northwestern State College of Louisi- 
ana, Natchitoches, La. (clinic scheduled 
for November 1 under direction of W. 
Fredric Plette), University of _Colo- 
rado and University of Denver (clinic 
to be sponsored jointly in Denver by the 
two institutions in October.) San Ber- 
nardino, Calif., Valley College (clinic 
scheduled for November 8 under direc- 
tion of Tempe E. Allison), and Browns- 
ville, Pa., Senior High School (clinic 
scheduled for October 11 under direction 
of Jean E. Donahey). 








Vy NEW PLAYS ™N 


Three-Act Royalty 
@ HANDY MAN 
by Anne Ferring Weatherly. 6 M. 9 W. 
The author of Two Gentlemen and 
Verona, and The More the Merrier, 
gives us here — in Handy Man — 
drawn-to-the-life characterizations, 
a believeable and convincing plot, 
and effervescent comedy. 
@ HEAD FIRST 
by Glenn Hughes. 7 M. 7 W. 
We believe that Head First is the 
best play Glenn Hughes has written 
since the phenominal Spring Fever. 
Its novel plot is a natural for high 
revelry. 
@ JUNIOR PROM 
by James F. Stone. 6M. 6 W. 
This farce-comedy is destined to go 
far; for it has all the elements that 
go to make up an evening of com- 
plete forgetfulness of care -- the kind 
that audiences everywhere ‘‘go for.’ 
@ ODDS ON TOMORROW 
by Charles Quimby Burdette. 9M. 8 W. 
This comedy is sure to be one of 
the most-talked-of plays of the year 
in amateur circles. No other play 
that we know of employs the same 
plot material. This play deserves 
its place beside Foot-Loose and New 
Fires, by the same author. 
@ TONIGHT WE DANCE 
by Dorothy Rood Stewart. 9 M. 11 W. 
This is one of the finest examples 
of modern playwriting in the ama- 
teur field. The large cast is an 
advantage, for the playing assign- 
ments are nicely balanced. The 
dressmaking-shop set is novel, yet 
inexpensive. A brilliant play .. . 
truly. 
@ THREE BLIND DATES 
by Bettye Knapp. 3 M. 7 W. 
Issued late last season, Three Blind 
Dates came in for much commenda- 
tion among directors. It has the 
same playability that The Inner 
Willy has. 
All of the above plays, 75¢ per copy 


One-Act Royalty Plays 
FLAG OF THE FREE 
by Elizabeth Welch. Choric pageant, 
using any desired number. 
BALCONY SCENE | 
by Donald Elser. Texas State Winner. 
4M. 4W. 
CRACKED ICE 
by Guernsey LePelley, author of 
Nobody Sleeps. 3 M. 2 W. 
MINOR MIRACLE 
by Verne Powers, author of High 
Window. 4M. 
ROCK DUST 
by Mark R. Summer. 5 M. 2 W. 
ROUGHLY SPEAKING 
by Emmett Smiley. 6 M. 5 W. 


One-Act Non-Royalty Plays 


CARRIE OF THE CARNIVAL 
by Ellen M. Shuart. 7M. 3 W. 


THE LADIES’ BROWNING 
CIRCLE MEETS 
by Enid Crawford Pierce. 12 W. 


Above one-act plays, 50¢ per copy 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


ROW, PETERSON 
AND COMPANY 


1911 Ridge Ave. 131 E. 23rd St. 
Evanston, Illinois New York 10 
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Hints for the High School 


Director 


By WILHELMINA P. BROWN 
Wyoming, Delaware 


need Nugent had a line in the 


current success, The Voice of the 
Turtle, that reveals the plight of 


high school directors. He said that if 
there were any plays that he hated 
they were plays about men paralyzed 
from the waist down, and plays about 
heterogeneous groups of persons trapped 
in an elevator, or a wrecked bus, or a 
railroad coach. And that is the choice 
of the high school director; heavy drama, 
or three acts so full of character parts 
and bits and walk-ons and exits and 
entrances that the audience feels that 
it has spent the evening in a revolving 
door. 

Play selection is the first hurdle in 
the race for a reasonably successful pro- 
duction in the rural community. When 
I was in the callow months of my first 
teaching “job”, I had a superintendent 
who wanted plays chosen from the 
school of writers known to me as those 
of the sweetness and light club. I leaned 
toward the other side of the thing: that 
is, I was for inflicting Eugene O'Neill 
and (I blush to admit this) Shakespeare 
on the citizens hereabout who wrestled 
daily with the soil and in the evening 
became our audience. These tanned 
farmers and their wives came to see 
Junior and to laugh. They did not 
come to be uplifted, nor to be taught 
about the cosmic significance of the 
atomic bomb. All those things have 
their place, but the high school theatre 
is not it. 

I was fresh from an enterprising and 
sincere college theatre where I had 
worked as part of a group whose major 
premise is that the college stage is the 
experimental legitimate theatre of the 
nation, and I confused that idea with 
«the purpose of the high school theatre. 
I did not know the two groups of audi- 
ences, nor did I understand their ex- 
pectations, their backgrounds. In this 
. particular community, we are associated 
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with persons whose tolerance and so- 
phistication (in the true sense of the 
word) is so limited that an urban mind 
would judge them limited, narrow, 
prejudiced. Perhaps So. The fact re- 
mains that in a public school we of the 
teaching staff must cater, or a least, 
defer, to the religious and moral sense 
of our parents and patrons. We must 
not permit any of the student actors 
to smoke on the school stage. We must 
not Show the effects of, or indicate the 
drinking of alcohol. We must not use 
profanity. These are the unwritten re- 
quirements that a high school production 
must abide by. There are some com- 
pensations for these seeming restrictions, 
however. In times of dramatic stress 
our leading motion picture and legiti- 
mate theatre stars seize a cigarette and 
by their manner or lighting it, inhaling 
it, and discarding it, show us that they 
are awfully upset, or about to commit 
murder, or coldly and desperately plan- 
ning a visit to the physician's office to 
learn the worst. Our high school group 
must interpret these emotions without 
the aid of nicotine. As for the liquor-is- 
quicker scene of debauchery, that is 
gone without sacrifice. Rarely will you 
find a parent who is proud to see his 
offspring caricature a drunk... 


_ the royalty. 





PLAYWRITING CONTEST 


NTRIES for the Fifth National Play 

Competition sponsored by the Seat- 
tle Junior Programs, Inc., 1386 Dexter 
Horton Building, Seattle 4, Washington, 
must be postmarked not later than mid- 
night, December 15, 1947. The deci- 
sion of the judges will be announced 
March 15, 1948. The purpose of the 
playwriting competition is to encour- 
age the writing of plays of high stand- 
ards for performance before junior audi- 
ences. There is no restriction as to sub- 
ject. Further information may be se- 
cured by writing to Muriel Mawer, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, at the address giv- 
en above. 











Scene from the 
production of 
Seven Sisters at 
the Mount Marie 
Academy 
(Thespian 
Troupe 580), 
Canton, Ohio. 
Directed by 
Sister Mary of 
Lourdes. 


My criteria in choosing a play at the 
present time in my career is the material 
I have to work with, and the amount of 
If I have a girl in the 
group who is especially capable, I choose 
my play with her in mind and I confess, 
most unashamedly and undemocratically, 
that I have the play mentally cast when 
I buy it. A play try-out is held, but the 
supporting cast is chosen in this way, 
and I try the leads merely for assurance 
and theatre poise. We have with success 
given types of plays that were very 
different simply because the abilities and 
scope of the group varied. We have, 
because of this reason, given Wuthering 
Heights, Claudia, What A Life, Seven- 
teen, and Seven Sisters. All were chosen 
with an eye to business. The house was 
each time able to display the S.R.O. 
sign. and by deletions and substitutions 
in the script everyone was happy. As 
for the royalty, I keep in mind that you 
get what you pay for, and I would not 
waste my time nor that of the students 
on a three act play that is royalty free. 


I also suggest that the play be studied 
carefully from the point of stagecraft. 
I attempt to use simple sets and ef- 
fective lighting, and I know almost 
exactly just what our capabilities are in 
attempting to create too many exterior 
sets and “moon magic” effects for the 
same evening. I remember vividly one 
year preparing to stage a Christmas 
play. I dreamed up the idea of having 
a snowstorm on the set, and I spent 
hours with the children sewing boxes 
of ten-cent store snow into a curtain. 
We fastened the curtain to the gridiron, 
and on signal, two boys in the wings 
were to pull strings to release this in a 
shower over our tableau. What a scene, 
we thought! How impressive in the blue 
light of our balcony spot! But on signal 
our two boys, in their enthusiasm and 
adolescent energy, pulled so hard on the 
strings that they broke. No snowstorm 
over the place where the Child lay, 
merely two string ends that wiggled in 
mid-air and bewitched those of us back- 
stage. 


Sometimes it is possible to select a 
play which was the background for a 
current motion picture. This is helpful 
to the cast because they can compare 
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their own readings of their parts with 
the interpretation of a professional. But 
I never tell a child “how” to say a line. 
I encourage their thinking through their 
characterization and I find that their 
:: a, are usually sound and work- 
able. 

When the scripts are in hand, I have 
an initial meeting of the group. I dis- 
tribute to them some literature that I 
have had mimeographed for them, and 
we discuss it thoroughly. First off, I 
give each student a rehearsal schedule 
that reads as follows: 


REHEARSAL SCHEDULE 


DAY TIME DATE WORK 
Weds after school Dec. 1 Act I 
Thurs. 7:30 Dec. 2 Act I 


(This schedule shows when the student is 
expected to have all of his lines, and gives the 
date each act is started. I usually work on 
an act .a week, putting the whole together in 
the fourth week of rehearsal. Also indicated 
on this schedule are dress rehearsals, make- 
up rehearsals, etc. At the conclusion of the 
schedule the following notes are placed: 


1. Actors may be called at various times 
other than those indicated to rehearse short 
scenes that are rough. 

2. It is absolutely necessary that lines be 
memorized on time. 

3. There will be no excuses from this sched- 
ule, unless the director is notified ahead of 
time. 

4. It may be necessary to change the work 
of a rehearsal, but the dates and times 
will remain as stated above. 

5. Characters not appearing in the scheduled 
act need not report.) 


I might add that it is important for 
the director to respect the schedule and 
not make sudden changes in it, if he ex- 
pects the children to respect it. 

The next sheet I give to the cast is 
one entitled “Acting Notes”. It generally 
reads as follows: 


ACTING NOTES 

1. Start now to use your stage voice; you 

must enunciate clearly. 

3. Move very quickly on the stage when you 

walk and take short steps. Do not develop 
a “Macbeth stride”. Do not shift about 
on your feet when you speak. This ruins 
the force of what you are saying. 

4. Remember that on the stage you are the 
character you are building and not your- 
self. Leave the kid stuff outside. 

. Do not lose your script. 

. Be on time for rehearsals. 

. This is really a hard job; but we can have 
a lot of fun together if you will work. 
Remember that the director knows a little 
bit more than you about production, but 
do not hesitate to make any suggestions 

that you have. 
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8. Do not think that because you are being 
constantly coached and directed that you 
are being “picked on’. 

9. This is a delightful play and it can be 
good. But you must be adult and intelli- 
gent about its presentation. 

10. Try to forget your own troubles on the 
stage and actually live your character. 

These things are really to set the 
morale for the weeks of rehearsal, and 
after we have discussed them together, 
we have a reading rehearsal of the script. 
The first evening may break up a 
solemn, even bleak note, when the stu- 
dents realize that having a “part in the 
play” is a real responsibility. But this 
gives way to cooperation and sincere 
effort very shortly. 

I also send a letter to the parents of 
the cast. In this day of automobiles 
and helicopters I want someone to share 
my responsibility in this month or so 
of rehearsal. And the letter “home” 
reads: 


Dear Parent, 

Enclosed you will find a copy of the re- 
hearsal schedule for the class play to be 
given on January third, 1947. Since your 
daughter/son has been selected for a part in 
the play, I thought perhaps you would like 
to see a list of scheduled rehearsals. Evening 
rehearsals will not last later than ten o’clock 
with the exception of those during the last 
week of rehearsal. 


Thank you for your interest and cooperation. 

And for myself I make two lists of 
things to be done and I check them 
as time goes by. One is a check list 
for publicity releases to local papers 
and it contains the deadline dates of the 
papers and the slant on the story I will 
use each week. In the past I have used 
such items as selection of the cast, story 
on costumes, story on special music with 
the production, a story on the set, one 
on the author of the play, and perhaps 
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one on the past successes presented by 
the school group. In this way, the pub- 
licity is varied and interesting. 


The other schedule for myself is a 
check list of all the many little things 
that should be done before the date of 
production. Many of these I have fac- 
ulty help on, but it is well to check them. 
And those points are: printed programs, 
tickets, posters, committees from the 
students, publicity, music, costumes, 


scenery, ushers, and complimentary tick- 
ets. 


In spite of all this preparation, I 
always remain in the wings and prompt 
on the nights of production. I haven't 
steeled myself to watch from out front 
yet! 
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THE PLAY OF THE MONTH 


Edited by EARL W. BLANK 


Director of Dramatics, Berea College, Berea, Kentucky 


This department is designed 
to assist directors, teachers, 
and students choose, cast and 
produce plays of recognized 
merit. Suggestions concerning 
plays which readers should 
like to see discussed here will 
be welcomed by the Depart- 
ment Editor. 


ee) 
Staging JANUARY THAW 
(As produced by Thespian Troupe 401 of the Berea College Academy) 


By JOAN ROWE 
Laboratory Assistant Director, Berea College Players, Berea, Ky. 


JANUARY THAW, a onmnety in three acts, by 
William Roos, adapted from the novel by Bellamy 
Partridge. Six women and seven men, modern cos- 
tumes. Royalty quoted upon application. Dramatic 
Publishing Company, 1706 S. Prairie Ave., Chicago 
16, Wl. 


Suitability 

January Thaw is a play fresh from a 
Broadway run filled to the brim with 
good comedy lines that keep the audi- 
ence in stitches. It is well-constructed 
and practically carries itself along in a 
lively tempo that quickly sells the play. 

We gave it as a production sponsored 
by our Thespian Troupe, finding that 
the show was particularly adaptable for 
high school age actors. Our cast was, 
with the exception of three players, 
totally inexperienced. However, none 
of the actors found difficulty in cap- 
turing his role. 


Plot 


The story concerns a city family, the Herbert 
Gages and their three daughters, who seek 
peace and serenity in the country. Moving 
into an old Connecticut farmhouse, Father 
tries to write a “best-seller” novel in the 
midst of interruptions, which do not result 
in the country quiet he sought. Into the 
maelstrom of family affairs enter the old 
couple, Mathilda and Jonathan Rockwood and 
their son, Matthew, who were former owners 
of the house. The Gages had supposed the 
Rockwoods were dead and had not worried 
about a particular clause in the deed entitling 
the Rockwoods to live out their lives in the 
Gage home. 


A contest for possession of the house en- 
sues, each side introducing much strategy to 
wear down the opponent. A sub-plot, involv- 
ing Barbara Gage, her fiance, George, and 
Matthew Rockwood finds its happy ending as 
the possession of the house is settled and 
complete chaos turns to a bright, happy end- 
ing. 


Casting 

Casting presents no great problem. 
Herbert Gage should be tall and well- 
built. He’s a tweedy character who is 
a solid family man and a good citizen 
on top of being “artistic” in tempera- 
ment. He is unable to plant a good 
garden and almost starves his family as 
a result. His wife, Marge, is a nervous, 
feminine woman who is antique crazy 
and loves nothing better than “sand- 
papering a churn out of an old cellar 
door” or remaking century-old Connecti- 
cut houses. We cast a small brunette 
who used her hands to punctuate her 
speech in a manner reminiscent of Billie 
Burke. She made Marge a fluid quick 
character. 

The three Gage daughters should be 
cast for size. Barbara, the oldest, is a 
warm, attractive girl who is engaged to 
George Husted, a young college fellow. 
We cast a girl smaller than Barbara for 
Paula Gage, the next oldest and chose 
a slim tom-boyish girl for Sara’s role. 
These last two are quick and observant 
children, while Barbara is trying her 
best to be grown-up and sophisticated. 
George is a typical college man who 
wants to settle down. 

Jonathan Rockwood is a thin hard- 
working farmer with a dry wit. We cast 
a New Englander who did not have diffi- 
culty in capturing the drawl of a good 
Yankee Republican farmer. Jonathan 
and Mathilda’s biggest problem will be 
maintaining old age constantly while on- 
stage. Jonathan moves a bit more spry- 
ly than Mathilda but we had difficulty 


in toning down our Jonathan to a less 


swinging gait. Both of the Rockwoods 
take their time in speeches and try to 
convey and point up their indignation 
at the modern innovations wrought in 
their home by the Gages. Uncle Walter 
is an ancient Yankee who is as salty and 
crisp as a herring. We cast a small boy 
and made him up to achieve a withered- 
up, little old man who planted some of 
the funniest lines in the production. 
Matthew Rockwood we saw as a large, 
well-built boy, There is some motivation 
in the script for playing Matthew as a 
“wolf” but for our production we made 
him a straight character. 

Our Loomis was a small, dapper figure 
who was most ineffectual in his attempts 
to smooth matters out. Carson, the 
sheriff, is hulking and inefficient but has 
some good lines that should be punched. 
Frieda, the Gage maid, is a solid, young- 
ish figure, who finds it difficult to adjust 
to country life and the Gages and finally 
washes her hands of the whole affair. 
Directing 

In directing January Thaw, we em- 
phasized the city sophistication of the 
Gages as opposed to the Yankee inscru- 
tibility of the Rockwoods. All of the 
Gage scenes move quickly and lightly, 
with a city patter, while a slow, country 
pace mark Jonathan and Mathilda’s 
scenes. Their contest over possession of 
the house heightens the possibilities of 
this device and makes the play funnier 
than ever. 

The dialogue for both families is full 
of business suggestions. Mathilda’s 
fanatic adoration of her “Mattie boy” 
can lead to excessive hair smoothing 
and other motherly attentions. George's 
nervous pre-proposal attitude can moti- 
vate apprehensive ogling of Herbert and 
a false bravado after permission to marry 
Barbara is gained. 

The breakfast scene is a scream, as 
the Gages sit consuming corn-flakes, 
olives and molasses while Jonathan 
parades through the room with milk, 
ham and bacon. This, if course, moti- 
vates mouth-watering activity from the 
Gages with Herbert endeavoring to 
suppress his hunger and maintain his 
hostility. This scene reaches its height 
when Sara says wistfully, “I wish I was 
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Setting for the 
three acts of 
January Thaw 
as produced by 
members of 
Thespian 
Troupe 401 of 
the Berea Col- 
lege Academy, 
Berea, Ky. Di- 
rected by Earl 
W. Blank. 
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a pig. We built to this climax, having 
a dead-pan Sara speak the line straight 
over the footlights from center stage. 
The family deserts Herbert one by one 
after this until he too succumbs and 
drowns his starving pride in Mathilda’s 
bacon, eggs and hot coffee. 


We found it necessary to cut some 
of the lines. Much of the script’s dia- 
logue centers around the Rockwood’s 
privy and we felt for our audience that 
the effect would be funnier and in better 
taste if we cut the last lines of Act I, 
Scene 2, which emphasized a Victorian 
chamber pot: Instead, we had Matthew 
lie full length on the couch with his 
foot hanging over the end, while Ma- 
thilda tenderly kissed him good night. 
Herbert registered disguist and the cur- 
tain closed as he crossed to the couch, 
picked up Matt’s foot and with a gesture 
encompassing the couch filled amply 
with Matt’s six feet said, “Roomy, ain't 
it?’ We found that this minor change 
increased the humorous suggestion of 
the following lines, keeping them from 
being too obvious. 


Scenes between Barbara and Matt 
seemed very slow. We found it neces- 
sary to work hard for tempo but with 
concentrated effort these slow lines were 
picked up and blended together. The 
second scene of Act II is slow and 
laborious and may be worth one’s time 
in cutting parts of it to speed action 
along. The opening scene of Act II also 
demanded some steadfast work to get 
just the right atmosphere of city patter 
and light tempo as Marge putters around 
the room getting Herbert awake. 


Because of the supposedly sub-zero 
weather during scenes in the play, it is 
important to emphasize to actors early 
the necessity of checking costumes care- 
fully before each entrance. They should 
come on the stage consistently clad 
during the winter scenes. It helps to 
create atmosphere, also, to have them 
turn and ‘carefully close the outside 
door each time they enter. 


Stage Problems 


We used the same floor plan as in the 
original production and had no difficulty in the 
staging. The major problem is the stair units, 
but a platform for a landing is not difficult to 
make and our stairs were not quite so steep 


_as those on the professional set. 


The pole just at the bottom of the steps 
should be placed carefully as there is a great 
deal of business at the steps and a lot of 
crossing to the hat rack. If it is placed in 
a wrong position actors will find themselves 
talking behind it and not enough room to go 
in front of it. 

We built our window seat solidly and created 
a facsimile of a radiator by using corrugated 
paper and silver paint for high lights. Un- 
covering a spice box maybe difficult. We 
created one out of an old lamp boxed in 
with cardboard that had been painted and 
decorated with small flowers. An oxyoke is 
easily made from  papier-mache with only 
a single board for support and the addition 
of the yoke over the fireplace adds much to 
the effect of the set. To balance it we placed 
a tall clock on left stage and used an old 
settle at the door entrance. 
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MAKE-UP 
(Except where indicated, make-up used was Stein’s ) 
Grease Paint Rouge Liner Powder Crepe Hair 
Marge Gage 7 Med. Brown 7 None 
Herbert Gage 7 Lt. Brown 7 Brown 
Sara Gage 5A Max Factor Lt. Brown 5A None 
Paula Gage 6A Max Factor Med. Brown 6A None 
Barbara Gage 7 Med. Brown 7 None 
George Husted 7 Lt. Brown 7 None 
Jonathan Rockwood 13 None Brown 13 Powdered 
Mathilda Rockwood 13 None Brown 13 Powdered 
Mr. Loomis 6 Med. Brown 6 Brown 
Uncle Walter 13 None Brown 13 Gray 
Matthew Rockwood 7A Max Factor Med. Brown 7A None 
Carson 7 Med. Brown 7 None 
Frieda 6 Lt. Brown 6 None 








We did not use outside scenery and covered 
our window frames with blue frosted gelatine. 
the center window was covered with a scrim 
and a flood placed behind it. The effect of 
winter was achieved with bluer, dimmer light- 
ing behind the windows and we found it very 
satisfactory. 


Lighting 

Lighting is straight. We used three 
500 Watt spots and the rest baby spots 
with floods behind the outside entrance 
to effect sunlight. It will take close 
rehearsal to synchronize the electrician 
and the actors who pull the lamp plugs 
to remove the lamps from the stage. 
Also, a quick light cue is necessary 
when the electricity is blown out and 
the contrast between the former glare 
and the soft lamp is good. Our lamp 
light was just bright enough to discern 
faces. 


Costuming 


Costuming is modern and we found 
that the actors could supply most of 
their own costumes with the possible 
exception of Mathilda. We found it 
necessary to dig up a long, dark figured 
dress and flannel nightgown for her to 
wear. 

Ve put horn rimmed glasses on Her- 
bert to mature him and gave him a pipe 
to chew on. Jonathan and uncle Walter 
wore overalls, mackinaws and heavy 
galoshes when the cold weather set in. 
All of the characters should be heavily 
bundled for the winter scenes. 


BUDGET 
Miscellaneous (including royalty) .... $60.00 
EE Atha tind tee ee ieee aew ood 27.95 
EE ee 2.00 
Bins wininnn chien ON es nee hws 5.43 
EE “Sitkhe dace adaduedetareneade 7.75 
i he i ee 7.35 
NS ba vata ee oe kaha euksceewus 2.17 
I ins cine cid caatgheill $112.65 


In our productions we are forced to 
economize as much as possible. Our 
royalty and publicity expenses are our 
chief expenses. We manage to use all 
the old equipment we possibly can. We 
save a great deal on lumber through 
use of corrugated paper in all the places 
that we can possibly get by with it. 


Publicity 


Publicity is one of the largest items 
on our budget. We were fortunate in 
that we did produce the play, not too 


long after it had just finished its success- 
ful Broadway run. In our advertising we 
made much of the fact that the play was 
just off Broadway and that ours was the 
first amateur production release in the 
country. 


Posters were placed in thirty different 
business establishments and a _ large 
“coming” sign was on the front of our 
theatre two weeks before production. 
We had planned a trailer for use in as- 
sembly but two houses were completely 
sold out the first morning the tickets 
went on sale. 


Educational Values 

January Thaw is fun to be in and 
work with. It is a wonderful show with 
which to achieve cooperation between 
cast and crew and have a laughing good 
time doing it. 


Next Issue: Miss Lulu Bett 
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THEATRE ON BROADWAY 


By PAUL MYERS 
264 Lexington Ave., New York City 





HE New York theatre has experi- 

enced the quietest summer season 

since the pre-war years of the late 
thirties. Only two productions have 
opened in the theatres of the regular 
theatre district since the first of June, 
and both of these were more or less 
familiar items. It would be pleasant if 
one could feel that large numbers of 
those who support the local theatre 
had been attending the productions of- 
fered by the many nearby summer 
theatres, but such does not seem to be 
the case. The inevitable conclusion 
seems to be that more rigid economic 
situation and the generally unsettled 
foreign and domestic condition have 
combined to bring about a general de- 
crease in theatre-going. Many of the 
new season's offering are already in 
rehearsal and very elaborate schemes 
are being formulated for others, but 
there is a more wary feeling among 
those responsible for production than 
has been the case during the war years. 


Decentralizing the Theatre 


Not all the signs and portents, however, are 
of a depressing nature. There are several 
indications that the theatre is finally becoming 
aware of some of its deep-seated ills and is 
endeavoring to cure them. A great amount 
of energy is being expended upon the problem 
of decentralizing the theatre — of making the 
American theatre a truly national expression 


Readers of this magazine may 
order tickets for Broadway plays 
through Mr. Myers. Request 
should be accompanied by a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
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and experience, and not merely an activity 
bound within a few very expensive blocks of 
New York real estate. Several of the theatre’s 
devotees, too, are doing something about the 
problem of replenishing the theatre’s supply of 
talent and insuring the embryo theatre work- 
er an opportunity for training and to demon- 
strate his potentialities before an audience of 
those in a position to advance his career. In 


both of these undertakings, the American Na- . 


tional Theatre and Academy is spearheading 
the campaign, co-ordinating the various or- 
ganizations into effective working units and — 
in the process — proving its own merit and 
value to the theatre. 


Laura 


The first of the summer productions 
to open in New York was Laura. Most 
of us had met this most attractive, if 
somewhat elusive, lady through Vera 
Casparys widely circulated novel or 
through the very successful film which 
bore her name. Her story is not one 
which bears too careful examination or 
too much thought, and the rather un- 
skillful dramatization (upon which 
George Sklar collaborated with Miss 
Caspary) did not add to her stature. 
The device of the play, when reduced 
to the bare essentials, is one of the oldest 
known to writers of mystery plays. All 
of the damaging evidence is piled upon 
one of the characters and, at the eleventh 
hour, the clever detective proves that 
the least likely person is the villain. 











The Trial Scene in the dramatization of Alice in Wonderland. Bambi Linn as Alice, left. 
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Scenery by Robret Rowe Paddock, costumes by Noel Taylor. 


In the case of Laura a new set of factors 
is added by having the murderer kill 
the wrong person and by wrapping the 
entire play in the glitter and sophistica- 
tion of a very fashionable and clever 
set of urbane characters. Laura is the 
editor of a fashion magazine, Waldo 
Lydecker is one of New York’s most 
brilliant wits and an arbiter of artistic 
taste. As the play unfolded against one 
of Stewart Chaney's most luxurious sets, 
the shallowness of the characters and the 
contrivance of the authors become all 
too apparent. One could almost observe 
their being moved about to fit the pat- 
tern already set for them. 


Before opening in New York, LAURA 
played about the country for some time. Per- 
haps many of you saw Miriam Hopkins enact 
the central role with Otto Kruger as Waldo 
Lydecker. The latter played the same role 
during the New York engagement, but K. T. 
Stevens had replaced Miss Hopkins. Waldo 
is smooth, well-mannered, amusing, sinister 
and Mr. Kruger was able to show all of these 
facets of the character. In an inevitable con- 
trast with Clifton Webb, who played the role 
so superbly in the film, Mr. Kruger fares ex- 
tremely well. Miss Stevens looked well, but 
did little to add to the skimpy material pro- 
vided by the playwrights. Hugh Marlowe 
was pleasant in the lighter parts of the in- 
spector’s role, but never convinced us that he 
could be the great detective McPherson de- 
scribed so brilliantly by Lydecker in his story 
of the “metal shin-bone case.” 


Rip Van Winkle 

A revival of Rip Van Winkle was 
supposedly, the initial production of a 
new group, the New York City Theatre 
Company. It was a company of actors 
banded together in a cooperative enter- 
prise; and it was their plan to present 
a series of productions through the 
summer at the New York City Center 
of Music and Drama — a municipally 
operated theatre. So adverse, however, 
was the critical reaction to the first pro- 
duction that they ceased operation after 
presenting one play for a very short run. 

There is probably no one among us 
who does not love the story of the 
neer-do-well Rip Van Winkle, of his 
being driven from his home, meeting 
the little folk in the Catskills and sleep- 
ing for twenty years after drinking with 


them. Washington Irving's tale is part 


of the American tradition. As acted by 
Joseph Jefferson, in a version of his own 
which stemmed from the adaptation of 
Dion Boucicault, the play became a 
part of the tradition of the American 
theatre. Perhaps we demand more to- 
day than a great actor in a predominant 
role, perhaps our tastes have become 
more complex so that a simple, well- 
known tale cleverly narrated is not com- 
pletely satisfying. Others might say 
that today’s great actors are not great 
enough. Whatever the reason in the 
instance of the New York City Theatre 
Company, Rip Van Winkle seemed to 
be far too little to amply fill an evening 
in the theatre. 


Last season it was our good fortune to see 
Philip Bourneuf play a wide variety of roles 
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with the American Repertory Theatre. Cae- 
sar in ANDROCLES AND THE LION, David 
Wylie in WHAT EVERY WOMAN KNOWS, 
Dr. Finlay in YELLOW JACK and the White 
Knight in ALICE IN WONDERLAND. He 
was one of the outstanding members of an 
admirable company and the joy derived from 
seeing him again and again in a variety of 
roles demonstrated the advantage of the rep- 
ertory system most effectively. His Rip re- 
vealed still other facets of his range of ex- 
He was every inch the shiftless top- 
er, the illiterate wastrel and the endearing 
vagabond created by Irving. He was support- 
ed by a company which included Grace Cop- 
pin as his shrewish wife, Frances Reid and 
Arthur Franz as the youthful lovers, Byron 
McGrath as the scheming Derrick and Martin 
Wolfson as the Innkeeper. The scene in the 
mountains when Rip carouses with Hendrick 


Hudson’s crew was beautifully designed and 
executed. 


Rip Van Winkle would, I think, have 
been an excellent play as one of a series 
of varied offerings; but as a single item 
it does not have sufficient audience ap- 
peal to launch a new and untried com- 
pany. It did offer parts of sufficient 
length and value to demonstrate the 
abilities of many of the members of the 
unit (always a consideration in an un- 
dertaking of this nature), but there its 
suitability ended. The idea of a per- 
manent company attached the the New 
York City Center is too good a one to 
let drop because of one bad start. Let 
us hope that before the season is long 
under way this stage will be occupied 
by the company again with a more 
successful venture. Shaw’s Arm and the 
Man has been mentioned as a possibility. 


On-Stage 

The greatest excitement and promise 
of the summer was provided by a group 
called On-Stage, which played at the 
Cherry Lane Theatre in that district of 
New York called Greenwich Village. 
Out of this little section only two miles 
south of the present theatre district has 
come many of the most powerful figures 
of our current theatre. Eugene O'Neill 
was offered early production by an ex- 
perimental group which flourished there 
for several seasons, the Theatre Guild 
evolved from a small group of theatre 
rebels who at the Washington Square 
Players did something about revitaliz- 
ing a too static art. It is too early to 
even try to imagine what might be con- 
tributed by On-Stage for they are still 
new in the theatre, still feeling their 
way forward. Up to now they have 
produced no new plays, but their sea- 
son during the past twelve weeks has 
been an interesting one. 


The company is under the direction of Al 
Hurwitz and Alexis Solomos, with Bob Ram- 
sey as designer and technical director. The 
directors have supplied the following definition 
of themselves and their objectives: “On-Stage 
was organized as a Inik between the college 
theatre and Broadway. Of our twenty-five 
members, we claim some dozen colleges, uni- 
versities and professional schools . . . In giv- 
ing our actors a chance to be seen, and our 
technicians a theatre in which to practice, we 
feel the gap between the tributary and pro- 
fessional theatres will be slightly lessened . . . 
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We have, we think, two very important things 
in common; a love of the theatre, and a desire 
to learn.” 

The first production of the company 
was Jean-Paul Sartre’s No Exit, which 
won the award of the New York Drama 
Critics Circle for the best play of foreign 
authorship produced during the 1946-47 
season. The play, as you may recall, 
describes the existence of three charac- 
ters who share a room in Hell — their 
activities which brought them to that 
state and their effect upon one another. 
It is an exceedingly effective drama and 
one that seems to increase in stature at 
each new seeing, which is a very good 
test of the merit of a work of art. No 
Exit being a short play, it was followed 
by one of the sequences from Arthur 
Schnitzler’s Affairs of Anatol. 

The group’s second production was Sean, 
O’Casey’s JUNO AND THE PAYCOCK which, 
unfortunately, I was unable to attend. This 
was followed early in July by a revival of 
Owen and Donald Davis’ dramatization of 
Edith Wharton’ss ETHAN FROME. The 
stage of the Cherry Lane Theatre is rather 
small, and this was definitely a challenging 
production to undertake. On-Stage, however, 
proved its merit, offering a well-played, genu- 
inely moving theatre piece. In_ playing 
ETHAN FROME, too, which was done locally 
little more than a decade ago by a cast headed 
by Pauline Lord, Ruth Gordon, and Raymond 
Massey, the new company was inviting com- 
parison with the best. Mr. Ramsey, the de- 
signer-director, enacted the title role — that of 
the tight-lipped New England farmer most 
commendably. Judith Malina played his ail- 
ing wife, who later devotes her life to nursing 
the paralyzed Mattie Silver and the crippled 
Ethan. In an attempt at suicide, Ethan and 
Mattie toboggan down a treacherous slope by 
night. A living death is the result and, as a 
result, even Mattie turns against her former 
lover. It is a rather grim tragedy, and one 
that requires constraint and modulation in its 
handling. 

With its third production, On-Stage 
set itself as a dramatic company. This 
was W. H. Auden and Christopher 
Isherwood’s The Dog Beneath the Skin, 
a New York premiere production. The 
play is more a series of dramatically 
described impressions of current society 
than anything else. Each year, in the 
English village of Pressan Ambo, an 
award is made to the most promising 
young man which enables him to spend 
a year travelling about the world. His 
objective must be to find Sir Francis 
Crewe, who had mysteriously disap- 
peared some years before the play opens. 
Alan Norman, the recipient of the award, 
sets out on this quest accompanied by 
one of the dogs which wanders about 
the village. Their travels take them 
among all kinds of people and affords 
the playwrights excellent opportunities 
for social satire, which they use to great 
advantage. At times, one is reminded 
of a later attempt in a similar vein — 
Wilder’s The Skin of Our Teeth. There 
is the same fantastic quality, the start- 
ling turn of events, the stepping out of 
the framework of the play to engage 
in commentary upon it. Mr. Solomos, 
who had played the man in No Exit, 
directed The Dog Beneath the Skin; 


Would your Children like a 
Christmas Play? 


Why The Chimes Rang 


A Christmas one-act by Elizabeth McFadden has 

been played over 8,000 times, and called ‘'the 

Christmas standby."' 

Theme: A boy gives his heart with his good deed. 

Parts: 2 boys, | man, 2 women, 7 extras. 

Scene: Simple interior backed by a vision scene 
of a church chancel. 

Costumes: Medieval. 

Music: Beautiful and adapted to the play. 

Brooks Atkinson, the distinguished critic of the 

New York TIMES, says: ‘For Christmas observ- 

ances nothing surpasses the simple miracle play 

with its fervor and dignity and its almost super- 

stitious faith, "Why the Chimes Rang’ by Miss 

McFadden puts all the cathartic beauties of this 

type of drama within the range of amateur or- 


ganizations." 
Royalty: $5.00 
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Mr. Hurwitz designed the many sets. 
The group is to close its season’s at the 
Cherry Lane with another New York 
premiere production, Gas, by the German 
dramatist, George Kaiser. It is hoped 
that they will be able to maintain their 
existence as a group and find another 
theatre. It is through such undertak- 
ings as that conducted during the sum- 
mer by On-Stage, that the vitality of 
our theatre is maintained. 


Summer Theatre 

I am grieved that shortage of space 
does not allow me to speak of some of 
the productions of the summer theatres. 
Mention must be made of Wesley Addy’s 
performance as Rip in a staging of the 
play which I saw at Ridgefield, Con- 
necticue. The theatre there was man- 
aged this summer by Alexander Kirk- 
land, Allyn Rice and Carl Jacobs. June 
Duprez appeared at Great Neck, Long 
Island, in a fearfully bad play by Wil- 
liam Corington, Bent Halo. Earlier in 
the season, I saw a competent production 
of You Cant Take It With You, one of 
the best plays to have come from those 
masters of modern American comedy, 
George S. Kaufman and Moss Hart. 


Alice in Wonderland 

I must, however, before closing, im- 
part a very pleasant bit of information. 
The wonderful production of Alice in 
Wonderland, which the American Rep- 
ertory Theatre presented during its init- 
ial season in New York, is going on an 
extended tour this season, and many 
of you will have a chance to see it. 
Opening in Boston on the 16th of Sep- 
tember, the production will be taken 
all across the country. Bambi Linn will 
be playing Alice and the Misses Eva 
LeGalliene and Margaret Webster will 
also be seen in the roles which they 
played in New York. It is hoped that 
ere long this sort of enterprise will be 
so much the general practice that an 
announcement of this sort will not be 
the startling surprise it is now. Indica- 
tions seem to show that such will be 
the case. The new theatrical season 
will be a most important one for this 
phase of the American theatre. 
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DRAMA FOR CHILDREN 


By LOUISE C. HORTON 


Drama Department, The College of St. Catherine, 


St. Paul, Minn. 





OMEHOW there has sprung up the 
strange idea that countries other 
than America possess the only chil- 

dren’s theatres worth mentioning, and 
that American children’s theatre people 
are a bit misguided. 

I say strange idea because one fact 
alone should make America proud of its 
children’s theatre movement, a fact evi- 
dent at the Second National Children’s 
Conference held at Indiana University 
in June, from Mrs. Hazel Robertson's 
opening address to the closing meeting, 
a fact so obvious that it should need no 
mention, but evidently does —the fact 
that America possesses a children’s thea- 
tre movement that is democratic and not 
the tool of any political regime. 


SIDE from the. fact that children’s 
theatre is democratic, all-important 
as that fact is in itself, we can be thank- 
ful for a theatre movement which keeps 
in step with the times and is in many 
instances, a little ahead of them. Those 
intimately aware of the great and en- 
during worth of so many “Children’s 
theatre people” and their accomplish- 
ments are justly proud of the advances 
we have made. 

That the layman is slow in grasping and 
realizing the real significance of children’s 
theatre is unfortunately true. Perhaps it is 
our fault. Perhaps we have been careless in 
promoting effective propaganda for our cause. 
The layman either knows nothing whatsoever 
about children’s theatre, or he jumps to the 
conclusion that it is a continuous series of lit- 
tle school plays in which the children “do their 
darndest” and during which the parents ago- 
nize, both breathing sighs of relief when the 
final curtain falls. The idea that theatre for 
children can be a soul-satisfying, artistic ex- 
perience, that it can educate where other 
methods might fail, that it is training the audi- 
ences —even the citizens—of the future, are 


thoughts that never seem to occur to anyone 
outside children’s theatre itself. 


Great advancement of our ideal was 
manifest at the children’s theatre con- 
ference held in June. At the opening 
meeting a report was given on children’s 
theatre activities by Virginia Lee Comer, 
retiring Committee Chairman. Follow- 
ing Miss Comer’s report, Mrs. Burdette 
Fitzgerald, new national chairman, gave 
a definition of children’s theatre fields. 

That there is a wide scope, embracing 
various approaches, to children’s theatre 
is another point overlooked by the lay- 
man. Mrs. Fitzgerald defined four of 
these approaches: creative dramatics, 
recreational dramatics, formal produc- 
tions with child casts, and formal pro- 
ductions with adult casts. These four 
pertain only to actual stage productions 
of one type or another. 
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This Department has for its purpose 
the advancement of the Children’s 
Theatre Movement in America. Direc- 
tors and teachers are urged to report 
to Miss Horton, for publication in 
this Department, news of their pro- 
ductions and other significant projects. 


el) 


There are other phases of children’s 
theatre that were not even mentioned 
by Mrs. Fitzgerald in her specific intro- 
duction: films, radio, television, organ- 
ization, playwriting. All of these require 
expert handling, if they are to contribute 
anything of lastng value to the whole 
of the field. And in many, many cases 
they are receiving that expert handling. 

The opening address was entitled 
“The Integrating Force of Children’s 
Theatre,” and was delivered by Mrs. 
Hazel G. Robertson, Director of the Palo 
Alto children’s Theatre. 


“Today when the world, finding itself in a 
state of moral and physical ruin, is seeking 
forces which will be implements of unifica- 
tion — the theatre must assay itself. When 
scientists have combined certain substances in 
making the terrifying atom bomb... ; when 
thoughtful churchmen admonish congregations 
to look within themselves in hope that a com- 
mon belief may emerge as a unifying agent; 
when men and women lately come from war 
are searching for common understanding .. . ; 
when farmers, free and conquered, patiently 
tend their fields that men may live while 
stetesmen ponder power politics and the rami- 
fications of peace, certainly theatre can lay her 
offering upon the council table. The theatre 
can answer the need of world-wide understand- 
ing and mutual appreciation of democratic 
ideology because of its universal appeal to 
child and adult alike and because its under- 
standing of man makes it more than an art 
form. 

“Too much emphasis cannot be placed on 


the responsibility of the director to provide the 








Mrs. Burdette Fitzgerald 
New chairman of the AETA Children’s Theatre 
Committee 


integrating drive so essential to the strength of 
total theatre. Children’s theatre enthusiasts 
should consider carefully the need of well 
planned courses for the embryo director .. . 
The time has come in children’s theatre to 
examine the qualifications of a director .. . 
to establish a standard of production which 
does not stop at technical perfection, but 
which embraces a complete understanding of 
the ideology of the play presented and an able 
interpretation of those concepts by the actors.” 

On the second day of the conference a 
joint meeting of Children’s Theatre Con- 
ference and the Dramatic Arts Confer- 
ence was addressed by Dr. Solomon V. 
Arnaldo, Deputy Resident Observer for 
UNESCO to the United Nations. His 
subject was “UNESCO As it Relates to 
Dramatic Arts.” Children’s theatre’s place 
in the scheme of things immediately 
became apparent when Dr. Arnaldo 
stressed the fact that theatre and drama 
could help best in promoting interna- 
tional and intercultural understanding. 
Where this can be most effectively ac- 
complished is with our youth of other 
lands. It could very well be called a 
particular problem of children’s theatre. 

Children’s theatre’s response to the 
aims of UNESCO are best stated in a 
resolution adopted unanimously by dele- 
gates attending the Conference. It 
reads: 

“WHEREAS, Children’s Theatre fosters the 
enrichment of personality development and 
influences the social attitudes of the child, 
both as a participant in the drama process and 
as an audience member; and 

WHEREAS, Children’s Theatre is a basic 
and dynamic force for sowing the seeds of 
peace through intercultural understanding; 
therefore 

RESOLVED, that it is the sense of this 
meeting that Children’s Theatres of the United 
States support the aims and. program of the 
United Nations’ Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization through local activities 
and through whatever practical assistance may 
be given to Children’s Theatres’ programs 
elsewhere in the world.” 


]N between the opening meeting on 

June 16 and the final one on June 
20, many subjects were ably handled 
by different members of the committee 
and by many others prominent in the 
field. There were meetings on Organi- 
zation Problems, both for beginners and 
for established groups; meetings on 
Finances; Publicity; How to Choose a 
Children’s Theatre Script; How to Ana- 
lyze Audience Reaction; Production 
Demonstrations; Roundtable discussions 
on Creative Dramatics, Playwriting, 
Puppetry, Radio, Directors of Private 
Studios, High School, College and Com- 
munity children’s theatres. 

There were two entertaining children’s 
theatre performances: The Emperor's 
New Clothes, presented by the Junior 
Theatre of the Civic Theatre of Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, under the direction of 
Walter S. Russell; and The Squire's 
Bride, presented by the Champaign, IIl. 
Senior High School, Thespian Troupe 
106, under the direction of Marion V. 
Stuart. 

At the final luncheon, June 20, Vir- 
ginia Lee Comer ended her term of 
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? The following children's play titles are especially designed for production by high-school dramatic 
x groups, offering an inspiring challenge to student actors, and a thrilling theatrical experience to 
e © 
¥ i young audiences. 
a | 
\- | MODERN COMEDIES CLASSIC TITLES 
| Crazy Cricket Farm Heidi 
£ i The Ghost of Mr. Penny Tom Sawyer 
or i Seven Little Rebels Little Women 
is f Mystery at the Old Fort 
of ! — Rip Van Winkle 
e fF | ‘ ; 
20 HISTORICAL PLAYS re 
of Daniel Boone CHRISTMAS PLAYS 
a , Marco Polo Stalin ; , 
“ Young Hickory A Christmas Caro . 
x The Indian Captive The Christmas Nightingale 
- 
ad , BOOKS — 75¢ EACH ROYALTY FOR EACH PERFORMANCE, $15.00 } 
a 
e. 
ie These plays may all be ordered from | 
a 
2 THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 
" Cloverlot 
- Anchorage, Kentucky 
id 
d; ) WRITE FOR A COPY OF OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
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of office as national chairman of the chil- | passed the international, toward which The King-Coit Children’s Theatre of New 
- dren’s theatre committee of AETA. it is now reaching. It is recognized by York City has been awarded a gift from the 
' — a American Academy of Arts and Letters. “A re- 
‘is Miss Comer had taken over the chair- | UNESCO in its plans for an Interna- aoe ® p 
' . : ; : , markable recognition,” says Theatre Arts, “on 
od manship at a time when many issues, _ tional Theatre Institute. The resolution the part of that august body of the beauty 
. both great and small, involved in chil- | quoted above was sent to Miss Rosa- and artistry of the work of Dorothy Coit and 
~ dren’s theatre were confused and our mond Gilder, who attended the inter- a é —s whose —— productions per- 
overall aim was anything but clear to national theatre meeting in Paris last ormed by an ever-changing succession of chil- 
ay —_ , : dren are unfailingly and uniformly exquisite. 
ns the majority, even to those working in July. 
the field. Through her own personal The wide field of films for children In the field of playwriting outside the 
- endeavor, and with the help of her com- __ is being successfully pioneered by Hazel professional theatre, the best work is 
— mittee, Miss Comer has steered chil- | Robertson and Leroy Morgan at Palo apparently being done in children’s 
“a dren’s theatre out of the morass of Alto. theatre. For the most part the plays are 
awn confusion into the clear, straight road The Junior League, in engineering and solider in plot structure, and richer in 
“ that now lies before it. sponsoring such a series of radio tran- elements of beauty, humor, excitement 
“" On June 20 the chairmanship passed into scription as “Books Bring Adventure,” and real worth. Charlotte B. Chorpen- 
aa the capable hands of Mrs. Burdette Fitzgerald, § has done more in the way of the prac- _ning, dean of children’s theatre play- 
of the East Bay Children’s Theatre Association, —_tica] to raise the standards of children’s _ wrights, has established a goal that many 
on and of the College of the Holy Name, Oakland, din th th t onthe ie triv; t 
a California. The Committee members include: FOG LEaR ahy Ciner Gne agem. P S ROW WIKeHS ato Siwmg W 
a- Mrs. Barbara Bronson, of Seattle; Dr. Campton reach. Each season, in the children’s 
ul Bell, University of Denver, Denver, Colo.; theatre announcements across the land, 
~~ Sara Spencer Campbell, editor of Children’s NEW PUBLICATIONS: prominent are the Chorpenning plays: 
| a ae ee i gg sn How They Were Staged (Supplement Rumpelstiltskin, The Emperors New 
S “seg” agen ye Regge se ~ “ma No. 1), Edited by Earl W. Blank. Con- Clothes, Cinderella, The Indian Captive 
te Miss Comer of the Junior League; Virginia ; } ) , p , 
, Tae tains complete information on the staging Little Black Samb k and the Bean- 
; Dorris, of the Junior League; William Ireland 2 ittle Black Sambo, Jack and the Bean 
nm A of the following plays: Angel Street, 
Duncan, Western College, Oxford, Ohio; Ken- The Admirable Crichton, Ramshackle stalk, Alice in Wonderland, Rip Van 
™ neth Graham, Cain Park Children’s — Inn, Pygmalion, Blithe Spirit, The Bar- Winkle, and among the new ones: Many 
> Cleveland, Ohio; Louise C. Horton, College rets of Wimpole Street, Julius Caesar, and Moons. The Squire's Bride. Lee Bobo 
rs of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minn.; Evelyn Hub- Papa Is All. Price, 60 cents. ? af ? ? 
‘or bard, Waco, Texas Children’s Theatre; Mrs. ae ; h and Little Red Riding Hood. 
a || Nor 7 MacAlvy, Childrens, Theate Plny- | Desenne, Sooney fr ihe Stage.¢ | It is also now becoming more and 
of bah cade _—. wal Hazel st ds Pa. by A. S. Gillette published last season more apparent that well-known authors 
e lo Alto: Winifred War 4 Hestieeen Geiver in eenypn ype ees A nage of best-selling juveniles are interested 
ll. sity, Evanston Children’s Theatre; Dr. Frank 2 O = a Pe — plies in seeing their books dramatized for the 
pe Whiting, University of Minnesota. Price. 50. — » children’s stage. 
V. HAT theatre for children is national a _ The number of colleges and universi- 
in scope and organization is un- THE NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY ties that are includng children’s theatre 
ir- known to most laymen. Before they College Hill Station Cincinnati 24, Ohio in their regular curricula is increasing 
of wake up to the fact, it will have encom- year by year. 
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THE FILM OF THE MONTH 


By H. KENN CARMICHAEL 
Department of Drama, Los Angeles City College, 


Los Angeles, California. 





This department is designed 
to direct attention to the out- 
standing motion pictures of 
the 1947-48 season. Sugges- 
tions for future discussions 
are welcomed by the Depart- 
ment Editor. 


A LONG LIFE FOR FATHER 


E question the validity of box 

\X office receipts as a reliable meas- 
ure of a play’s worth. Yet we 

face the fact that titles which represent 
statistical triumphs—titles such as Abie’s 
Irish Rose, Lightnin’, and Tobacco Road 
—are better known to more Americans 
than the names of scores of superior 
plays. Each time the top long-run figure 
for Broadway is threatened, millions of 
people hear about it and eventually culti- 
vate an acquaintance, if no more than 
a nodding one, with the new offering. 


LIFE WITH FATHER, the current record 
holder, is still playing in New York and bids 
fair to remain at the top of the list for years 
to come. It is already an American classic. 
Clarence Day’s story in book form captured 
the interests of young and old across the na- 
tion. Since the New York opening of the play 
on November 9, 1939, the original show and 
subsequent road companies have claimed 
twelve different Fathers and Mothers and six- 
ty-six little Days. A Spanish production is 
prospering in Buenos Aires; the Royal Dra- 
matic Theatre version is a sellout in Stock- 
holm; contracts have been signed for new pro- 
ductions in Norway, Denmark, and Finland; 
and Victor Francen, leading actor of the 
French Theatre, is reported to have completed 
negotiations for a company in Paris. Arrange- 
ments for Australian and English companies 
are in the offing. LIFE WITH FATHER 
is an international institution. 


It is a piece of Americana, however, 
that Life With Father is significant. And 
now uncounted numbers of readers who 
enjoyed the book, and millions more 
who rarely read a best-seller and never 
get to Broadway, will have seen it on 
the screen within the next few months. 
In one or more of its three versions it 
will have become a highlight in the 
recreation of most Americans. “I believe 
the film version,” comments one New 
York critic, “will have as long a life, if 
not longer, than the stage presentation.” 


Return to Skowhegan 


‘THE world premiere of the film version 

was held in August of this year. The 
first public performance of the stage 
version had been given in the Little 
Theatre in the Maine woods of Skow- 
hegan on August 14, 1939, with Mrs. 
Clarence Day, widow of the author of 
the original “Father” sketches, serving 
as technical adviser. Exactly eight years 
later the Warner Brothers Techni-color 
film was given its world premiere at the 
Lakewood Theatre in the same town of 
Skowhegan, and Mrs. Day was again on 
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hand, having served as technical adviser 
on the picture. Howard Lindsay, co- 
author of the play with Russell Crouse, 
and his wife, Dorothy Stickney, had 
played the leading roles during the play’s 
first five seasons on Broadway; eight 
years later the pair returned for the 
Skowhegan premiere of the screen ver- 
sion. The premiere was a gala affair 
with ceremonies extending over three 
days. Russell Crouse was there, as was 
Oscar Serlin, producer of the original 
stage play. In a town of about 7,000 
population, a crowd of 30,000, includ- 
ing the Governor of the State, met the 
special train of press and radio repre- 
sentatives and guests. It was the most 
elaborate world premiere New England 
had ever experienced. 


The presence of Mrs. Day and the 
play’s authors at the Life With Father 
opening was symbolic of more than the 
film industry's unrivaled ability to make 
a big event out of a motion picture 
screening. It was testimony to the share 
the three had in the preparation and 
filming of the story. Screen rights had 
been purchased in December of 1944. 
Robert Buckner was assigned to pro- 
duction, and Michael Curtiz (Mildred 
Pierce, Yankee Doodle Dandy, This Is 
The Army) took over the directional job 
on this, his seventy-second picture. Be- 
fore actual shooting started, Buckner 
attended performances of seven different 
Life With Father companies and con- 
sulted frequently on scenes and lines 
with Lindsay, Crouse, and Mrs. Day in 
New York. These three were given 
editorial supervision over the film from 
the first steps in the story’s adaptation 
through the final shooting, and they 
were on the sound stages and back lot 
for the filming of every scene. Curtiz, 
while responsible as director, called on 
Lindsay and Crouse for advice, for these 
men had checked audience reaction for 
seven years; they knew where the 
chuckles came and the value of every 
sentimental touch in the delicate frame- 
work of the family story. The cast was 
rehearsed for two weeks before the first 
camera turned. 


The collaborators had declined the 
task of making the screen adaptation on 
the grounds of unfamiliarity with the 
medium; Lindsay himself was tested for 
the screen role of Father, but agreed 
heartily with the studio’s selection of 
William Powell. Yet the part that the 


two men and Mrs. Dav played in the 
bringing of Life With Father to the 
screen still accounts in large measure 
for the film’s exceptional degree of faith- 
fulness to the original characterization 
and story of Clarence Day, Jr. 


Irene Dunne (ANNA AND THE KING OF 
SIAM) and William Powell (THE THIN 
MAN), who play the screen Father and Moth- 
er, need no introduction to film audiences. 
Elizabeth Taylor plays Mary, the family visi- 
tor who falls in love with the eldest son, Clar- 
ence, played by Jimmy Lydon. Lydon first 
gained fame as radio's Henry Aldrich. Zasu 
Pitts and Edmund Gwenn enact the roles of 
Cousin Cora and the Rev. Dr. Lloyd. The 
latter is the minister with whom Mother con- 
spires subtly to inveigle Father into being 
baptized, so that their marriage, already 
blessed with four children, will be, to her 
strict way of thinking, “legal.” The three 
younger sons are played by Derek Scott, Mar- 
tin Milner, and Johnny Calkins, the first two 
having been chosen from 200 special tests of 
Hollywood youngsters. 


Red Hair for a Day 


RED hair was the rule in the Day 

family, and there were no excep- 
tions. This simple fact affected the 
preparation and shooting of the Techni- 
color film in countless ways. Buckner 
and his art director, for example, saw 
Life With Father as a “symphony of 
redheads.” Since there was to be at 
least one member of the family in al- 
most every scene—more often the family 
appeared in groups of two to six — the 
story began to design itself as a series 
of ballet movements. The red hair was 
the motif and the changing combina- 
tions emphasized the ever varying mood. 
As a complement to the red hair, back- 
ground set colors were chosen primarily 
from pastel shades — green, blue, brown, 
and gray. 


It was the hairdressing department, how- 
ever, that had the harder technical problems 
to solve. A full year before the cameras 
rolled, experimentation was begun with various 
chemical dyes; the object was to create a dozen 
shades of red, to be tested in Technicolor be- 
fore the natural hair of the cast members 
should be dyed. Research revealed that no 
two members of a redheaded family ever have 
exactly the same shade of hair. So variations 
on the titian theme were found for Irene 
Dunne, William Powell, and their four carrot- 
tops. Powell, whose natural hair is_ black, 
appears with the most violent red; Miss 
Dunne’s usual chestnut hue is now a straw- 
berry blond. There was only one genuine 
redhead in the cast. The routine for the syn- 
thetic red hair included two shampoos a week, 
since the least amount of dirt causes the hair 
to photograph dull, and a weekly rinse, to 
combat the effect of the hot Technicolor 
lights. During four months of shooting, all 
members of the family, save one, were ordered 
to stay out of swimming pools, for the chlori- 
nated water turns the dyed hair an unconvinc- 
ing green. 


Growing Pains 


‘THERE were other problems that 

were more distinctly biological. 
Children present the same problem that 
the fawn in The Yearling posed: they 
grow. Martin Milner, at the age of 14, 
had to have an entirely new wardrobe 
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LIFE WITH FATHER as cast by Hollywood. Irene Dunne as Mother and William Powell 


Father. 


The four sons are Jimmy Lydon, Derek Scott, Martin Milner, and Johnny Calkins. 








made because of his growth from the 
time of his original tests to the third 
month of filming. Though most of the 
picture was shot in sequence, Milner 
appears in two scenes that occur on the 
same day — but which had to be shot 
three months apart. In the short space 
of time consumed by a Sunday meal 
Martin grew two inches. 


Six-year-old Derek Scott’s growth was 
apparent in another and more trouble- 
some, way: he was losing his baby teeth. 
Impressions were made of his jaws, and 
in the resulting upper and lower plates 
removable, teeth were inserted to match 
Derek’s. Whenever he lost a tooth dur- 
ing the shooting, it was replaced at once 
by a spare. 


Adaptation and Research 


NE of the New York reviewers had 
praised Life With Father, then add- 
ed that “...it still is a photographed 
stage play with all the stiffness that goes 
with that style of movie technique, good 
as the play may be.” It is unlikely that 
many of the movie-going public will 
notice the “stiffness.” Those who are 
sensitive to the confinment of much of 
the action to the Day family home at 
420 Madison Avenue, will be equally 
appreciative of the fact that the play 
has not been cut to pieces in order to 
adapt it to the much vaunted “fluility” 
of the film medium. 
However, it is only fair to record here that 
instead of the one-set combination of parlor 


and dining room which has become so familiar 
to playgoers throughout the country, the art 
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director, Robert Haas (THE MAN WHO 
CAME TO DINNER) has included the master 
bedroom, nursery, hallway and stairs, library, 
kitchen, and rear balcony. In addition there 
are interiors and exteriors that have been exe- 
cuted in period detail as exacting as that of 
the house. Madison Avenue itself is the prin- 
cipal outdoor locale, a complete reproduction 
of two blocks on that famed street during the 
80’s, complete wth growing linden trees. 
The action of the story also carries its prin- 
cipal characters into a re-creation of the famed 
Delmonico’s, the fashionable eating place of 
conservative and wealthy old New York; into 
McCreery’s department store, the largest Tech- 
nicolor interior ever built on the studio lot; 
and into a typically Episcopalian church of the 
period. Each of these, as with other settings 
built, was the subject of intensive research. 


Old-fashioned perambulators, gray- 
bowlered policeman, and antique veloci- 
pedes pass the Day home. Delmonico’s 
reconstructed from old photographs so 
expertly that Billy Houst, a waiter at 
restaurant in 1890, exclaimed when he 
walked on the set that it was exactly 
like walking back into a dream, so 
precisely had it been reproduced. The 
department store was re-created from 
a lithograph; the set’s 1500 running feet 
of counter and shelf space housed a 


stock which in the gentle 80’s would 
have been worth approximately $75,000 
— today the same stock at its antique 
value is worth $150,000. The church 
was designed from old models by two 
men who were church architects before 
they entered the picture industry; pages 
in the reproduced hymnals which might 
be caught by the camera were carefully 
hand-painted in exact duplication of the 
originals. 


More important than the attention given to 
scenes outside the Day house, in the effort to 
give the original stage dramatization “motion 
picture values,” was the device used to give 
full scope to the directorial ingenuity of Curtiz 
within the relatively limited space of the 
home. The device is not new, but it was 
given an exceptionally rigorous work-out in 
LIFE WITH FATHER: every wall in the 
house was made wild, or removable, so that 
camera angles could be achieved from any 
point within a room. In one instance, to get 
a shot of two doctors entering the house and 
walking through the hall, the camera was dol- 
lied on a long boom from the street through 
the house —while the entire facade split in 
two, admitting the camera all the way through 
the hall where Father was pacing at the bot- 
tom of the stairs. The wear and tear was con- 
siderable; due to the constant dismantling and 
re-dressing of the house the entire set was re- 
painted seven times during production. 


The Old Songs 


Mevsic plays a subtle and important 

part in the film, creating mood and 
assisting in the imaginative recall of a 
past century. Departing from the too fre- 
quent pattern of majestic surge that 
marks the beginning of a “big” picture, 
the music composed by Max Steiner is 
gentle and in the best tradition of the 
quieter elements of the mauve decade. 
Father's theme is a rich Victorian melody 
that carries the secondary theme of 
“Sweet Marie” as a tribute to Mother’s 
softening influence. This old favorite 
is sung in Irene Dunne’s lyric soprano 
at one point in the story; at another, 
Father's questionable baritone carries 
“Just a Song at Twilight,” Elizabeth 
Taylor plays Schumann’s “Curious Story,” 
and she and Jimmy Lydon render as a 
duet the familiar hymn, “O, Worship 
the King.” 


Life With Father is splendidly mount- 
ed and delightfully acted, and the screen 
play by Donald Ogden Stewart retains 
the sentiment, flavor, and fun of the 
original. Students of drama will relish 
the uncanny precision of the timing, one 
result of a truly co-operative venture 
that has capitalized on hundreds of stage 
performances. Life With Father is a 
top-notch treat for the whole family. 
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The Radio Program of the Month 


By S. I. SCHARER, Radio Department 


New York University, Washington Square, N.Y. 





The purpose of this de- 
partment is to direct at- 
tention to the outstanding 
radio programs on the air 
during the 1947-48 school 
year. Comments and sug- 


gestion from readers are 
welcomed by the Depart- 
ment Editor. 





“‘Adventures of Ozzie and Harriet’ 
(Sunday 6:00-6:30 p. m., CBS) 


VERYONE likes good comedy. But 

not everyone is pleased by many 

of the so called “humorous” radio 
shows available to listeners. 

It’s true that the studio audience 
seems to have an hilarious time at almost 
every “comedy” on the air. Not so with 
the listener at home. After he has 
listened to a number of shows where the 
studio audience sounds as if it is split- 
ting its sides, he starts to wonder if 
something is wrong with his sense of 
humor. He generally reaches the cor- 
rect conclusion that there is nothing 
wrong with him but that something 
looks funny to the studio audience. 

Too many radio comedians have lost 
sight of the fact that their job is to 
enteretain the millions of listeners and 
not just the few who attend the studio 
during the broadcast. Mugging before 
the microphone may be all right before 
the broadcast begins, but mugging dur- 
ing the broadcast produces studio laughs 
which are a nuisance to the at home 
listener. 

Professional radio people and sponsors do 
not accept the studio audience as a sound 


judge of good radio comedy. The reason? 
They know that, almost without exception, 





studio audiences are pushovers. Some studio 
audiences laugh just because what they've 
heard is supposed to be funny. Others look 
at a comedian who makes a funny face imme- 
diately after a poor joke and laugh as if the 
joke itself were the funniest thing this side of 
the horse and buggy days. 


To be genuinely funny is a rare ac- 
complishment. Few radio shows achieve 
success in this field with any degree of 
consistency. The “Adventures of Ozzie 
and Harriet” does. That in itself is 
enough reason for the selection of this 
show as “The Radio Program of the 
Month.” But there are additional rea- 
sons. 


HE situation comedy of this program 

deals with every day events. The 
central characters are the husband, wife, 
and two children in a typical American 
family. It happens that the family is 
the Nelson family, but so ordinary are 
the happenings that they could well be 
part of any listener's life. 

The plots for this show are extremely 
simple, and usually revolve around 
events so much a part of the American 
scene as to be taken almost for granted. 
Ozzie’s decision to sleep late on a Sun- 
day morning, a ringing telephone which 








vocalist Harriet. 
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The Ozzie Nelson’s like nothing better than gathering around the family piano. 


: 
: 
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David 
Ozzie, 7, and Eric Hilliard, 4, make an enthusiastic audience for bandleader Ozzie and 


On Sunday evenings at 6:00 the boys have their ears glued to the radio 
for “The Adventures of Ozzie and Harriet,” starring their illustrious parents. 


stops ringing before it can be answered, 
son Rickey’s first experience with the 
“tooth Fairy” which trades gifts for 
fallen-out baby teeth are typical themes. 


Do not be misled by the fact that the themes 
are commonplace. Simple as they are, the 
plots are cleverly conceived and _ executed. 
Plots like these on some programs are handled 
in an unoriginal manner which makes for dul! 
entertainment. On the “Adventures of Ozzie 
and Harriet” the situations have such a true 
ring and are so humorously dealt with, that 
the half hour passes much too swiftly. 


No review of a radio program is com. 
plete without comment on the com. 
mercials which go along with it. Many 
a good program has been shunned by 
listeners because of overweighty, ob- 
noxious, or too repetitious advertising 
International Silver, sponsors of “Ozzie 
and Harriet,” makes no error on _ this 
score. Their commercials are short, to 
the point, and in good taste. 


‘THE career of Ozzie Nelson, leading 

protagonist on these dramatic sketch- 
es, makes interesting reading. He at 
one time made up his mind to be an 
athlete and at another a lawyer. His 
abilities as a bandleader and singer have 
been the primary reasons for his great 
popularity. Yet, when he took a stab 
at singing during his undergraduate days 
at Rutgers and tried out for the Glee 
Club — he was rejected. 

When Ozzie was 14, he was the 
youngest Eagle Scout in the country and 
with several other scouts was sent to 
the Olympic games in Antwerp, Bel- 
gium. The glamour of the Olympic 
games did much to heighten his already 
keen interest in athletics. 

In 1923, he entered Rutgers Univer- 
sity and soon was Varsity quarterback, 
welterweight boxing champion, and a 
member of the swimming and _ lacrosse 
teams. It was then that he tried out for 
the Glee Club and was turned down. 

Nevertheless, Ozzie organized a stu- 
dent orchestra and sang and played at 
campus affairs. Music had claimed 
Ozzie, but Ozzie’s father urged him to 
study law after his graduation. This he 
did, entering New Jersey Law School, 
but he paid the tuition by playing with 
a band at a nearby night club every 
night. 


When he finally received his law de- 
gree he was convinced that his future 
lay in the fields of music and entertain- 
ment. He organized his own band and 
soon had all the bookings he could 
handle. It is his band that furnishes 
the musical background for the “Adven- 
tures of Ozzie and Harriet.” 


Ozzie made his radio debut with Joe 
Penner in 1933 and has been heard on 
the air ever since. He has played with 
such stars as Bob Ripley, Feg Murray, 
and Red Skelton. This is the fourth 
season for him on “Ozzie and Harriet.” 


Harriet Hilliard, the “better half” of this 
husband and wife team, served a long and 
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OUTSTANDING NEW RELEASES 


THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET 


These famous plays are released in practically all 


DEAR RUTH 
YEARS AGO 


territory. 


Copies of The Barretts of Wimpole Street and Dear 
Ruth, 85c each, Years Ago, $2.00 each. 


Send for our new Supplement listing other recent 


popular plays. 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, INC. 


6 East 39th Street New York 16, N. Y. 


thorough apprenticeship as an actress and sing- 
er. She was born in Des Moines and made 
her stage debut at the age of six weeks. She 
describes it thus: “My part was small’ with lit- 
tle dialogue but plenty of changes.” By the 
time Harriet had reached her ‘teens, she had 
several seasons to her credit with a stock com- 
pany. 


After finishing school she returned to 
the stage and played the Keith-Orpheum 
circuit with Ken Murray and Bert Lahr, 
and later in a solo dance act. This led 
to film offers and her meeting with 
Ozzie Nelson. 


Ozzie first saw her in a movie short 
in the 1930’s. He was electrified by the 
way she “put over’ her song and de- 
termined to meet her. Through a mu- 
tual contact Ozzie, who was by that time 
a successful bandleader, arranged for 
an interview with Miss Hilliard and 
later an audition The comely lass 
“clicked,” was hired as featured vocalist, 
and a new musical team was soon on its 
way to stardom. 


Since then success has brought that 
team to the peak of theatrical fame, and 
their private lives might well form the 
plot of a Hollywood movie romance. 
Acclaimed by thousands of music loving 
fans, they soon scored a hit with each 
other and were married. They have two 


children, both boys. 
Harriet’s radio work led to other film 


offers. She appeared in “Follow the 
Fleet,” “Boston Blackie,” and “The 
Falcon.” 
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Besides her role in the “Ozzie and 
Harriet” series, Harriet does an excellent 
job of managing a home and raising 
her two children. Her spare moments 
she devotes to interior decorating, foot- 
ball games, her husband’s tennis match- 
es, and nosing around junk shops. 


NSPIRATION for many of the hilar- 
ious episodes on this series are David 
and Ricky, sons of the famous band- 
leader. Their father, who heads the 
writing staff for the series, keeps them 
under close scruting for ideas for the 
radio show. 

The program closely parallels the ac- 
tual experiences of Ozzie and Harriet on 
the high road to fame. It depicts the 
amusing trials of a young band leader 
and his wife who, tired of one night 
stands and sleeper jumps, struggle for 
success and security in a small town. 

The setting for their “adventures” is 
the home of this young band leader and 
his wife. The problems faced by the 
couple are fresh and varied, and are 
largely concerned with their children. 


Much of the credit for the charm of the 
program belongs to Henry Blair and Tommy 
Bernard for the way they portray David and 
Ricky, respectively. The result of the writ- 
ing and their acting is two real life boys who 
manage to get their father into his share of 
the mischief. 


Henry Blair has one of the most envi- 
able acting records in Hollywood, de- 
spite his tender years. In addition to 
regular appearances over “Lux Radio,” 


in King’s Row. 





“Mayor of the Town,” and “Red Rider,” 
Henry has appeared in a number of 
movies. 

He was Tad in Abe Lincoln in Illinois, 
George M. Cohan (as a boy) in Yankee 
Doodle Dandy, and Willie MacIntosh 
: He also appeared in 
French Key, Easy Come, Easy Go, and 
Tenth Avenue Angel. 

Fifteen year old Tommy Bernard who 
plays David on “Ozzie and Harriet,” 
lost his pants during his first amateur 
show at the age of three. But even at 
that tender age, Tommy demonstrated 
his poise as an actor by doing a little 
“shuffle off to Buffalo” routine which 
brought down the house — and got hii 
off the stage. 


Tommy loved to listen to the radio 
and spent hours listening to all kinds of 
programs. He made his air debut in 
1944, on a volunteer Red Cross show 
and enjoyed every minute of it. 


Thereafter he began to haunt radio 
agencies for roles — and finally got his 
opportunity to appear on Columbia’s 
“This Is My Best” in the spring of 1945. 
From there Tommy went on to appear 
on many CBS programs including “Baby 
Snooks,” “Suspense,” “Billie Burke,” and 
“Star Over Hollywood.” 

Ted Bliss, who is the producer-direc- 
tor of the “Adventures of Ozzie and Har- 
riet” skillfully combines the talents of 
his writers and actors to provide a half 
hour of fun that is far superior to most 
comedy on the air. 
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Eldridge 


PRESENTS 4 


NEW ROYALTY PLAYS- 
SELECTION PLAN... 


@ Kid Brother 


by DON ELSER 


The younger member of the most am- 
bitious Jerome Family, who aspires to 
become a heavyweight champion. 

@ 4 MEN AND 6 WOMEN 

@ SINGLE SET 

@ ROYALTY, $10.00 — COPIES, 75¢ Each 





@ Leave It To Grandma 


by VINCENT LINDSAY 


Complications certainly can arise when 
the Dear Wife talks her Husband into 
buying an old farm house. Takes 
Grandma to clean up the mess. 

@ 5 MEN AND 6 WOMEN 

@ ONE EASY INTERIOR 

@ ROYALTY, $10.00 — COPIES, 75¢ Each 





@ Melody Madhouse 


by PRISCILLA WAYNE 
and WAYNE SPRAGUE 


A mixture of melody and comedy with 
the Stanley Swingsters. 

@® 8 MEN AND 9 WOMEN 

@ SINGLE SET — MODERN 

@ ROYALTY, $10.00 — COPIES, 75¢ Each 





@ if You Knew Susie 


by JAMES STONE 


Susie, from a tent show, tries to break 
into the Eatern Girl College upper 
crust. 

@ 4 MEN AND 8 WOMEN 

@ SINGLE SET — COLLEGE DRESS 

@ ROYALTY, $10.00 — COPIES, 75¢ Each 





Our NEW CATALOG Contains 


Many Other New Interesting 
Titles 
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ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE, INC. 
FRANKLIN, OHIO 
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Scene from the production of Mansions given at the Felician Academy (Thespian Troupe 457), 


Detroit, Michigan. 
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On The High School Stage 


News items published in this department are contributed by schools affiliated with 


The National Thespian Society 





Columbus, Ohio 


UPERIOR rating in the annual Drama 

and Poetry Reading Festival held in April 
at the Ohio State University under the sponsor- 
ship of the Ohio High School Speech League 
was awarded to each of the following plays: 
Highness (given by Jackson-Liberty High 
School), Lima Beans (presented by Clearview 
High School), and The Neighbors (given by 
the Ohio S. & S. Orphans Home High School). 
In Class A division of the festival a rating of 
“Good” was awarded to plays entered by each 
of the following schools: Delaware Willis, 
Middletown, and Canton-Lehman. Thespian 
certificates of excellence were awarded to the 
four outstanding plays, with the presentation 
being made by Regional Director Herbert E. 
Rogers of the Massillon Washington High 
Schoo.l1. 


Austin, Texas 


st Sunset High School (Thespian Troupe 
216) of Dallas, Texas, captured first place 
honors in the finals of the Annual State One- 
act Play Contest held early in May at the 
University of Texas under the sponsorship of 
the University Interscholastic League. The 
winning play, Balcony Scene, was directed by 
Troupe sponsor Wanda Banker. Balcony Scene 
was first published in Dramatics MaGa- 
ZINE. Second place honors went to the play, 
I’m A Fool, given by the Midland High School 
while third place was captured by the Martin 
High School (Thespian Troupe 138) with the 
play, The White Lawn, directed by Wanda 
Momon. Other high schools and their entries 
participating in the finals were: Bonham 
(The Finger of God), El Paso (Rising of the 
Moon), West Columbia (The Heritage of Wim- 
pole Street), White Deer (The Severed Cord), 
and Austin (Indian Giver). The contest was 
judged by Dr. Earl W. Blank of Berea College, 
Kentucky. 


Middletown, Conn. 
ROFESSOR Frank McMullen of the De- 


partment of Drama of Yale University 
served as Critic Judge for the New England 
Secondary School Drama Festival held at Wes- 
leyan University on May 2, 3. The New 
England Drama Festival consists of high school 
drama groups contributed by each of the six 
New England states. Schools participating in 
the festival held this spring were: Laconia, 
New Hampshire (Ile), Classical High School of 
Providence, R. 1. (Good Medicine), Hingham, 





Dircted by Sister Mary Claver. 
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Massachusetts (The Bishop’s Candlesticks), 
Bellow Falls, Vermont (Antic Spring), Spaulding 
High School of Rochester, New Hampshire 
(The Last Curtain), Lewiston, Maine (Gray 
Bread), Greenwich, Connecticut (Elizabeth the 
Queen), Waterbury, Vermont (Goodnight 
Please!), Brunswick, Maine (Still Stands the 
House), Axlington, Massachusetts (The Kiss in 
Colin’s Eyes), Manchester, Connecticut (Will- 
O-The-Wisp), and East Providence, Rhode 
Island, High School (Happy Journey). Pro- 
fessor McMullen awarded a rating of “Ex- 
cellent” to The Bishop’s Candlesticks, Antic 
Spring, and Elizabeth the Queen. 


Danbury, Conn. 


" HORTEEN high schools were participants 
in the annual State Drama Festival held 
in April at the Danbury State Teachers College 
under sponsorship of the Committee on Dra- 
matics of the Connecticut Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals. The Committee 
functioned under the chairmanship of Thes- 
pian Regional Director Francis I. Enslin of the 
Litchfield High School. Plays designated for 
entry in the New England Drama Festival by 
Critic Judge Clarice Tatman of Mount Holyoke 
College were Elizabeth the Queen, entered by 
the Greenwich High School with Ruth Morgan 
as director, and Wéill-O-The-Wisp presented 
by the Manchester High School under the 
direction of Helen Page Skinner. Both schools 
are affiliated with The National Thespian So- 
ciety. 


Spokane, Wash. 


URING the fall semester (1946-47) mem- 

bers of Thespian Troupe 628 of the North 
Central High School presented two major dra- 
matic productions. Papa Is All was given two 
performances in November. In December, 
Thespians assisted with the performance o 
the operetta, Rosamunde, presented by the 
Music Department. National Drama Week 
was observed early in February with a special 
school convocation devoted to history of the 
theatre. The program was concluded with 
the performance of a one-act play. In April, 
dramatics students presented the one-act, The 
Pot Boiler, at a meeting of speech teachers 
held in Spokane. The season closed with the 
performance of A Date With Judy presented 
in May under the direction of Grace Gorton, 
Thespian troupe sponsor and Regional Director 
for the state of Washington.—Virginia Cosby, 
Secretary. 
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Plays for Fall Production 


THE STRANGE HOUSE 

By Carl Astrid 

An electrifying and breath-taking mys- 
tery play! Intermingled in this grand 
thriller are a host of scenes of good, 


clean fun and hilarity. Every part a good 
one. 4m., 7 f. 75¢. (Royalty, $10.00) 


LIFE OF THE PARTY 
By Marrijane and Joseph Hayes 


An unusual and worthwhile play by the 
authors of “And Came the Spring” and 
“Come Rain or Shine.” Studious daugh- 
ter Jean flings off her glasses and be- 
comes the life of the party! 7 m., 10 f. 
85¢. (Royalty, $25.00) 


THE RICH FULL LIFE 
By Vina Delmar 


A new Broadway release highly recom- 
mended for Schools and Little Theatres. 
“A drama of dignity, sense, and value.” 
N. Y. World-Telegram. 3m., 6f. 85¢ 
(Royalty, $35.00) 


SPRING GREEN 
By Florence Ryerson and Colin Clements 


Most often produced by Thespian-Affili- 
ated Schools during the 1944-45 season. 
Another funny play by the authors of the 
outstanding Ever Since Eve and June 
Mad; about a boy whose father doesn’t 
understand him and a girl whose mother 
understands her only too well. 8 m., 7 
f. 85¢. (Royalty, $25.00) 


ANGEL STREET 
By Patrick Hamilton 


After three solid years on Broadway this 
Victorian thriller is now available in 
certain territories. 2 m., 3 f. (2 police- 
men). 85¢. Restricted in a very few 
places. (Royalty, where available, quoted 
on application.) 


SLICE IT THIN 
By Al Moritz and Ed. Heghinian 


This Blackfriars Guild success in New 
York is concerned with the Coleman 
family and its uproarious entanglement 
with Hollywood. 5 m., 5 f. 85¢. (Royalty, 
$25.00) 


SUDDENLY IT WAS MAY 
By Bonita Barkley 


A comedy of college life that will win 
the entertainment pennant. It may be 
presented as a musical or as a straight 
comedy. Special places are designated 
in the manuscript where various special- 
ties may be introduced. 4 m., 8 f. (Ex- 
tras if desired). Mod. Cost. 75¢. (Royal- 
ty, $15.00) 


TEN LITTLE INDIANS 
By Agatha Christie 


It’s a fine specimen of the art of writing 
really good mystery plays. The excite- 
ment and carnage never let up until the 
final curtain. 8 m., 3 f. 85¢. (Royalty, 
$50.00) 


COME OVER TO OUR HOUSE 
By Marrijane and Joseph Hayes 


A new play compounded of a mixture of 
comedy lines, fast and farcical situations, 
and a worthwhile theme. A clever, swift, 
and funny show ideal for high schools. 
8 m., 10 f. 85¢. (Royalty, $25.00) 


EVERY FAMILY HAS ONE 
By George Batson 


The eccentric Reardons, overimpressed 
with their ancestry, are brought sharply 
to their senses when cantankerous 
Grandma and a pretty visiting cousin 
drag skeletons from the closets, causing 
comic havoc. 5 m., 7 f. 85¢. (Royalty, 
$25.00) 


UNCERTAIN WINGS 
By Robert Hill and Floyd Crutchfield 


A high school comedy whose events are 
handled realistically from the attitude of 
the high school people themselves. The 
dialogue is youthful and sparkling. 4 m., 
5 f. 85¢. (Royalty, $25.00) 


THE FIGHTING LITTLES 
Adapted by Caroline Francke 


Booth Tarkington’s latest hit presents 
the delightful and likeable Little family. 
A vociferous and fumbling parent pro- 
vides many laughs. Young romances of- 
fer amusement and a touch of senti- 
ment. 5 m., 10 f. 85¢. (Royalty, $25.00) 


BLITHE SPIRIT 
By Noel Coward 


From a very novel situation Noel Coward 
has fashioned a play which is hilarious 
as only a Coward farce can be. The 
New York Sun stated: “Mr. Coward has 
never, I think, been happier in his inven- 
tions or more adept.” 2 m., 5 f. 85¢. 
(Royalty, $50.00) 


QUIET SUMMER 
By Marrijane and Joseph Hayes 


A new play by the authors of And Came 
The Spring, Life of the Party, Come 
Rain or Shine, Come Over to Our House. 
In cheerful, swift and humorous man- 
ner, youngsters Pamela and Sonny help 
Uncle Jimmie win his election. 8 m., 


10 f. 85¢. (Royalty, $25.00) 


TWO’S A CROWD 
By Douglas F. Parkhirst 


Another heart-warming and_hilarious 
comedy by the author of But Fair To- 
morrow. During mother’s absence, Dick, 
Patricia, and Dorothy tur the house 
into a tourist home. Mystery and fun 
build to a riotous climax. 8 m., 9 f 


85¢. (Royalty, $25.00) 


IT’S SPRING AGAIN 
By George Batson 


By the author of Every Family has One 
and The Doctor Has A Daughter. Any- 
thing and everything does happen in the 
fabulous Ford household. In fact, the 
new maid refuses to believe that she has 
not wandered into an insane asylum. 
7 m., 6 f. 85¢. (Royalty, $25.00) 


THE MOON MAKES THREE 
By Aurand Harris 


Sixteen year old Marsy pretends she 
doesn't mind playing the wallflower, 
but Grandma knows better. She sends 
Marsy off to the ball in true Cinderella 
fashion where she meets her Prince 
Charming who loses his shoe and the 
fun begins. 7 m., 8 f. 85¢. (Royalty, 
$25.00) 


THE BEES AND THE FLOWERS 
By Frederick Kohner and 
Albert Mannheimer 


A brand new rollicking comedy about 
marriage and adolescence is now avail- 
able. “Real bright dialogue . . . amus- 
ing and soundly written.” N.Y. Daily 
News. 5m., 6f. 85¢. (Royalty, $35.00) 


PARLOR STORY 

By William McCleery 

A witty and provocative comedy telling 
of a liberal professor of journalism and 
his clash with a reactionary publisher. 
Of special interest to College and Lit- 
tle Theatres. 6 m., 4 f. 85¢. (Royalty, 
$35.00) 


SOMETHING ALWAYS HAPPENS 
By Alice Thomson and Velma Royton 


Three aspiring, but unemployed, young 
actresses decide to open a restaurant in 
their own apartment. A series of mishaps 
and gay and hilarious comedy follow. 
6 m., 8 f. 85¢. (Royalty, $25.00) 


I LIKE IT HERE 

By A. B. Shiffrin 

A brand-new provocative, comedy. Wil- 
lie Kringle is a refugee who likes it here 
well enough to set busily about making 


the ideals of democracy work. 6 m., 
3 f. 85¢. (Royalty, $35.00) 


Send for the 1948 Supplement to our Basic Catalogue of Plays 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


THE HOUSE OF PLAYS 





(Founded 1830) 


7623 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 
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OUTSTANDING 
DRAMATIC READINGS 


We mention here a few of our many 
readings that have won important con- 
tests, and some of our new potential 
winners. 


Price 
AFRAID OF THE DARK 
Won 6 states and second in 
National, 1946 ............ 60¢ 
AMERICAN WAY 
From the N.Y. drama. ...... 60¢ 


BEYOND THE LAST MILE 


Won 10 states and _ reached 
National finals, 1947 ........ 75¢ 


CHILDREN FROM NOWHERE 
1947 reading from the play .. 75¢ 


COMEDY AND TRAGEDY 


From the play ..... _. 60¢ 
DARK VICTORY 
From the play . | .. T5¢ 


THE DILEMMA | 
1947 drama, portraying greed, 
mystery and suspense es 
GYPSY. THE 
Pome Gee Whey... 2 co eee ewes 60¢ 


JEAN-MARIE 
Won a first and second in Na- 
ES 6 8 Ss oe od 60¢ 


JOAN OF LORRAINE 
1947 reading from the success- 
ful play of stage and screen ... 75¢ 


LITTLE FOXES 

From the Broadway play . T5¢ 
MADMAN 

Won second in National, 1947 . 35¢ 


MARY STUART 
Won 14 states and a National . 60¢ 


MOON IS DOWN 
John Steinbeck. From the play .. 75¢ 


THE NIGHT BELL 
1947 reading 


OF MICE AND MEN 
John Steinbeck. From the play .. 75¢ 


60¢ 


errr 60¢ 


REBECCA 
From the play | -... 60¢ 
SUBMERGED 
From the play, won National, 
Ge ae keke ok Ge a we 75¢ 


SUSAN AND GOD 
From the N. Y. play 


THREE ARE STRONG 
Won second in National, 1940 . 60¢ 


THROUGH SUFFERIN’ 
From “Green Pastures.” ...... 60¢ 


YELLOW WALLPAPER 
Reached National Finals, 1947 . 60¢ 


ee 75¢ 
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This scene appeared in the production of Our Hearts Were Young and Gay as given by the 


Dearborn, Mich., High School (Thespian Troupe 586), with Elaine Reno as director. 

















Bessemer, Ala. 


HREE major plays were given this past 

season at the Bessemer High School (Thes- 
pian Troupe 781), with Mrs. J. E. Bolen as 
director. These were: The Doctor Has a 
Daughter, Arsenic and Old Lace, and Family 
Portrait. The season also included _perfor- 
mances of five one-act plays, and an Easter 
dramatic program. Dramatics club meetings 
were devoted to a study of the history of the 
theatre, stagecraft, and make-up. Dramatics 
students were also active in radio productions. 
—Mary Angela Perry, Secretary. 


Ottumwa, Iowa 


RAMATICS activities this past season at 

the Ottumwa High School (Thespian 
Troupe 615) consisted of two major plays 
(June Mad and The Late Christopher Bean), 
two variety shows, a Christmas pageant, and 
several one-act plays, including High Window 
and Bobby Sox. Dramatics club meetings 
were held twice a month under the supervision 
of Troupe Sponsor Ruthanne Herrald. Meet- 
ings were devoted to a study of stage tech- 
niques.—Joan Perry, Secretary. 


Wichita, Kansas 


HE 1946-47 dramatics season for students 

of the Sacred Heart Academy consisted 
of two full-length plays (I Have Five Daughters 
and Our Town), three one-act plays (The First 
Lady and the Graduate, Show Window, and 
Time to Grow Up), and a reading tournament 
with twenty-eight students participating. Dra- 
matics club meetings, which were held month- 
ly, were devoted to the study of make-up, 
acting techniques, and current plays. Dramatic 
activities were under the direction of Mrs. E. 
S. Bujarski, who also acted as sponsor for 
Thespian Troupe 511.—Virginia Sehauve, Sec- 
retary. 


Ashtabula, Ohio 


ARK VICTORY, a three-act drama, was 

given by the senior class as the first 
major production of the past season at the 
Harbor High School (Thespian Troupe 163), 
with Ardienne V. Spahn as director. In Jan- 
uary, Thespians sponsored a trip to Cleveland 
where student saw the motion picture, Henry 
V. The spring semester opened with a perfor- 
mance of Comin’ “Round the Mountain, a one- 
act play presented by the sophomore class. 
On March 7 the junior class followed with 
a performance of the three-act comedy, A Date 
With Judy. The season also included a num- 
ber of appearances before community groups, 
sponsored by a Thespian-directed entertain- 
ment bureau. 


Carlisle, Ky. 


Aithree-sct comedy, Gangway for Ghosts, 
was given in November as the first major 
play of the 1946-47 season for dramatics stu- 
dents of the Carlisle High School (Troupe 


529), with Mrs. Alton Kerns as director. The 
production was sponsored by Thespians. The 
second three-act play of the year, Don’t Kee» 
Him Waiting, was given by the senior class 
on May 20. The year also included two one- 
act plays given during the fall semester, and 
a bill of three one-acts (High School Daze, 
Bobby Sox, and The Pampered Darling) pre- 
sented by the senior class on March 11. His- 
tory of the drama, play production, and types 
of plays were among the subjects considered 
at dramatics club meetings.— Kathie Whaley, 
Secretary. 


Carlsbad, New Mexico 


MONG the highlights of the dramatics 
season this past year at the Carlsbad 
High School was the formal installation of 
Thespian Troupe 775 with Hazel Meloos as 
founder and sponsor. The new Troupe was 
established in April with fifteen students form- 
ing the charter roll. Dramatic productions 
of the year were: Don’t Take My Penny, 
given by the senior class in December, Cross 
My Heart, staged by the junior class in March, 
and three one-act plays, No Greater Love, 
Dress Reversal, and Enter the Hero.—Bill 
Brohard, Secretary. 


Fremont, Ohio 


Sx one-act plays were given at the assem- 
bly programs as part of the 1946-47 dra- 
matics season at the Fremont Ross High School, 
with Imogene M. Forsyth as director. The 
years schedule also included the performance 
of two major plays: January Thaw, given in 
the fall by the junior class, and The Barretts 
of Wimpole Street, presented on May 15, 16 
under the auspices of the senior class. During 
the season a number of students attended 
play performances given at Bowling Green 
University and at Town Hall, Toledo. Stu- 
dents also gave a number of cuttings from | 
outstanding three-act plays over radio station | 
WFRO. 


Newport News, Va. 


MEMBERS of Thespian Troupe 122 of the | 
Newport News High School were active 
in the production of two major plays offered 
this past season under the direction of Dorothy 
M. Crane. The first production, But Not Good- 
bye, was given to a large audience during 
the fall term. A large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence saw the performance of Junior Miss pre- 
sented in the spring. The fall term also 
included the presentation of three one-act 
plays, Her First Party Dress, Married at Sun- § 
rise, and Smell of Powder. Activities of the 
spring semester also included the preparation 
of the one-act, The Last of the Lowries, pre- | 
sented in June at the Second National Dra- | 
matic Arts Conference held at Indiana Uni- 
versity. The 1946-47 season was closed with 
an original commencement play, Love Me, 
Love My Dog, written by Nancy Moore and 
Arthur Stuart. 
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A New William Davidson Comedy 


BEAUTY AND I'HE BEEF 


3-ACT COMEDY, BY WILLIAM DAVIDSON; 9m., 10w. 


Extras if desired: one set. 


When William Davidson writes a new comedy that’s news to every high 
school director, for his plays are probably the most successful that are pro- 
duced in schools today. This play is about a “beauty’’-—a lovely girl who 
has too much brain for her own good—and a “beef,’’ a good-looking football 
player who wants to think he’s smarter than she is. 


Story Ginny hopes that her past on a quiz 

program will be a closed book now that 
they've moved to a small town. She won't be teach- 
er's pet any more with an A plus on every paper, 
and the boys will date her like anyone else. The cap- 
tain of the football team,named ‘’Beef,’’ has already 
offered to help her with American history, which he 
can easily do since he’s been working off a condi- 
tion in the subject. (He doesn't suspect that it's 
Ginny's special field and she has it all cold from 
Columbus-to date.) Ginny's brother is on her side; 
he’s sick of being the brother of the child wonder. 
In fact, Lester is out to make the school band. Since 
he knows nothing of music, he has picked out the 
bass drum as his instrument. Anyone, he says, can 
play a bass drum, and he demonstrates with the 
potato masher and a pan cover. Now, if he can 
only get hold of a bass drum! It turns out that Molly 
Wood's dad owns one, and from then on Les is out 
to bribe Molly into sneaking it out, which she finally 
does, with terrific and utterly unforseen results. 
Ginny knows her dad is her chief danger, for he 
likes to brag of her record. He almost spills the 
secret in a talk with ‘Beef,’ but remembers in the 
nick of time. But Beef sees Ginny's prize cup and 
discovers that the girl he’s been “helping” is really 
tops in the field. Beef leaves, and Ginny, walking 
in all dressed up for her date, is heartbroken. Then, 


to prove to Beef that she isn’t so smart, she copies 
the wrong answers from his exam. In the inquisi- 
tion that follows, each admits to copying—but it's 
Beef who's suspended. That's another catastrophe, 
for without Beef the team can’t win the big game! 
That puts the girls in a jam with the whole school. 
The only hope is somehow to get the game post 
poned until Beef's suspension is lifted. They get it 
postponed—by putting epicac in ithe team's cocoa— 
and what a razzle-dazzie that scene is! But horrors! 
—that stunt almost gets them in trouble with the 
law! Maybe they aren't so brainy after all! Still, 
it's all straightened out at the final curtain, and 
Franny dates the frantic Foggy and Ginny has her 
dates with Beef at last. A delightful new comedy 
by one of the most popular writers for the non-pro- 
fessional theater. 


Characters Ginny and her kindly parents; her 

brother, in pursuit of a bass drum; 
the girl who has one, and her exasperated dad; the 
captain of the football team and his three team- 
mates; three girl cheerleaders; a teacher; the Prin- 
cipal; his daughter, who fears Foggy Ryan is dating 
her in order to graduate; a woman doctor, and a 
pretty majorette. Every part is a star part. It's a 
real Davidson winner. 


Royalty, $25.00. Posters. Price, 75c 





Send for new free catalog of outstanding plays 











THE FINEST PLAYS ARE PUBLISHED BY 


New Address: 1706 S. Prairie Ave. 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. 


Chicago 16, Ill. 
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FALL < 
PRODUCTIONS 


THREE-ACT PLAYS 


ROMANTIC BY REQUEST—By Ahlene Fitch. 
4m.,5 w. Miss Hopley of Pella, lowa, writes 
after their recent production of this play: 
“The clever lines, different plot, surprise 
situations, and clean comedy make it a “sure 
hit’’ play for high school students.” Royalty 
$25.00. Price 85c. 

TANGLED YARN—By Dagmar Vola. 5 m., 7 w. 
In this delightful comedy, Camilla lies her- 
self out of one tangled “yarn” into another 
until the final hilarious climax. Royalty 
$10.00. Price 85c. 

OH SAY! DO YOU SEE?—By Byron B. Boyd. 
5 m., 7 w. (extras). A sparkling and timely 
comedy. New dialogue and quick action and 
a chance to use any number of extras. Roy- 
alty $25.00. Price 85c. 


ONE-ACT PLAYS 


SHE’S A NEAT JOB—By Richard Sturm. Com- 
edy, 7 m., 5 w. Royalty $5.00. Price 50c. 
“THE OLD GRAY MARE AIN’T—’—By Boyd. 
Comedy, 2 m., 2 w. Royalty $5.00. Price 50c. 
ANGELA’S SURPRISE—By E. M. Humphrey. 
Comedy. No royalty. Price 50c. 
DARK WIND—By Evelyn Neuenburg. Drama, 
3w., 1 m. Royalty $5.00. Price 50c. 
FLIGHT OF THE HERONS—By M. C. Kennard. 
Drama, 3 m, 2 w. Royalty $10.00. Price 50c. 
WEATHER OR NO—By Melvene Draheim. Com- 
edy, 3 m., 2 w. Royalty $5.00. Price 50c. 
THE ROSE GARDEN—By Frank Stacy. Com- 
edy, 2 m., 3 w. Royalty $5.00. Price 50c. 
MUSHROOMS COMING UP—By B. RB. Boyd. 
Comedy, 6 w. Price 50c. 
RED FLANNELS—By Sylpha Snook. Comedy, 
4m., 3w. No Royalty. Price 50c. 
THEY CANNOT RETURN—By Byron B. Boyd. 
Drama, 2 m., 3 w. Royalty $10.00. Price 50c. 
CORN HUSK DOLL—By DPD. M. McDonald. 
Drama, 3 m., 2 w. No Royalty. Price 50c. 


New Readings 


FEVER FLOWER—By Josephine Johnson. 


I ea ala cniaanenlidieadl 60c 
FOR ALWAYS—By Valeria Griffith. 

I I a seball 60c 
HENRY AND THE UNICOPTER—By Henry Weir 

SE Oe 60c 
TRAVEL TALK—By P. L. Dodds. 

I alae 40c 
SAILOR BEWARE—By Richard F. Strum. 

I: I i  eeiaceeenel 60c 
POPE SPEAKS OF PEACE—By Dorothy 

Thompson. Oratorical, 7 min..................... 45¢ 
ATOMIC POWER CAN BE SAFE— 

By H. Blakeslee. Oratorical, 6 min........... 40c 
MANY MOONS—By James Thurber. 

II Oo sceenneimansiihiel 60c 
EXILE—By Oscar Wilde. 

I, TT een riemansenniasnnennil 60c 
OUR PARIS GUIDE—By Mark Twain. 

eee 35¢ 
RICHARD I1.—By Wm. Shakespeare 

I i oss eeemspenaenndnenseil 60¢c 
BOY MEETS HORSE—By B. J. Chute. 

I A sascintinpnainonbenensiee 
FEARFUL MIRACLE—By Andrew Everly. 

IIE, it I. as cnncpasetonnmannsaisaneseds 50e¢ 
RUSSIA AND THE U. S. A.—By W. Lippman. 

i Ee 
THE TOILER—By P. L. Dodds. 

I i a lee mipemieiiiaenell 35¢ 

be bt 


IVAN BLOOM HARDIN CO. 
3806 COTTAGE GROVE AVE. 
DES MOINES II, 
Send for free catalog. 
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Achorage, Alaska 


A Velkrounded dramatics program was a- 
chieved this past season at the Anchorage 
High School (Thespian Troupe 700) under 
the abie direction of Mrs. Eugene Dahl. The 
season's major show, The Night of January 16, 
was given in November under the sponsorship 
of the senior class. In January, the drama class 
followed with a _ successful performance of 
Letters to Lucerne,. In May came the third 
three-act play, Life of the Party, staged by 
the junior class. Other Thespian contributions 
of the season were three one-act plays, Three’s 
a Crowd, Tell-Tale Heart, and His First Date, 
presented before the Anchorage Little Theatre 
group for criticism. A number of students 
qualified for Thespian membership during the 
season.—Betty Mayfield, Secretary 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


HE Shortridge High School (Thespian 

Troupe 595) Drama League presented 
Life of the Party as the first full-length play of 
the 1946-47 season, with Eleanor Dee Theek as 
director. On March 27, 28, the senior class 
followed with a production of the comedy, 
A Date With Judy. The third play of the 
year, Come Over to Our House, was staged 
by the Drama League on April 17. Other 
dramatic activities of the season included a 
Thanksgiving pageant, a Christmas pageant. 
and the formal installation of Thespian Troupe 
595 with twenty-three students ance the 
charter roll. A number of students participated 
in the Indianapolis High School Hour over a 
local radio station.—Peter J. Cislak, Secretary 


Encinitas, Calif, 


EAR RUTH was given two performances 

on January 30, 31, as the first of two 
full-length plays given this past season at the 
San Dieguito Union High School, with Mrs. 
Ruth H. Higgins as director. The play was 
given by the senior class. The second play 
of the season, Drums of Death, was given by 
the dramatics club (Thespian Troupe 803) 
on May 16. The past season also included 
the production of two pageants, a one-act 
play, and participation in a radio program 
over station KSDJ. Subjects considered at 
the dramatic club meetings included sound 
effects, make-up, stage sets, and _ lighting. 
The highlight of the year was the formal in- 
stallation of Troupe 803 under the direction 
of Mrs. Higgins.—Anne Johnson, Secretary. 


Geneva Ohio 


HREE full-length plays were presented as 

part of the 1946-47 dramatics program at 
the Geneva High School (Thespian Troupe 
368), with Mrs. Harry E. Peck directing the 
program. The first major play, Daddy-Long- 
Legs, was given on December 13. In March 
came a successful production of Don’t Take 
My Penny. On May 9Q, the senior class 
offered Gangway for Ghosts as the third major 
production. The one-act, The Teeth of the 
Gift Horse, was given eight performances 
before school and community audiences. 
Dramatics club meetings were held every other 
week with students centering their attention 
upon the reading of Broadway plays.—Jane 
Anderson, Secretary. 


Webb City, Mo. 


gt CANNIBAL QUEEN, presented bv 
the junior class in December, and Rose in 
Bloom, given by the senior class in April, 
were the two full-length plays given this past 
season at the Webb City High School (Thes- 
pian Troupe 608), with Mrs. Sally Anne 
Crawford as director and Thespian troupe 
sponsor. The season also included the per- 
formance of a bill of one-act plays given by 
the Speech Department on February 21, with 
the program consisting of Winter Dust, An 
Amateur Hamlet, The Devil and Miss Appleby, 
and The Powers That Be. Another one-act, 
A Date for Elmer, was presented for a school 
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UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON } 

SEATTLE, WASH. ) 

@ Complete Curriculum leading to B.A. 
and M.A. Degrees. 

@ Operating Showboat and Penthouse 

Theatres. | 


GLENN HUGHES, Executive Director 








OHIO UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ART AND SPEECH 


Dramatic Production 
Radio, Speech, Speech Correction 
.B., B.F.A., M.A., M.F.A. degrees 
Regular Schedule of Production in University 
heatre and Playshop 
For information write C. E. Kantner, Director 
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YOUR DRAMA CAREER 


a, 
Stage Screen Radio | 
Practical training with “most prolific 
play production organization in America” ) 
Write General Manager for information 

GILMORE BROWN CHAS. F. PRICKETT 
Supervising Director General Manager 
‘ 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 
44 South E! Molina Ave., Pasadena, California 


assembly late in February. Directing, make- 
up, and production were the subjects studied 
at the dramatics club meetings.—Pat Sharp, 
Secretory. 


Rochester, Minn. 


RAMATIC activities of the spring semes- 

ter at the Lourdes High School (Thes- 
pian Troupe 747), with Sister M. Theophane 
in charge, were largely confined to the pro 
duction of the comedy, Our Hearts Were 
Young and Gay, presented by the senior clas: 
Thespians on April 20. The second Thespian 
initiation of the season was held on May 5. 
Thespians attended the professional perfor- 
mance at the Mayo Civic Auditorium of New 
Moon (operetta) and The Philadelphia Story. 
—Doris Wildenborg, Secretary. 


Ord, Nebr. 


HE senior class of the Ord High Schoo! 

(Troupe 328) closed the 1946-47 season 
at this school with a successful performance 
of George Washington Slept Here, presented 
in May under the direction of Mrs. Dorothy 
Kovanda. The other two major plays of the 
year, Ramshackle Inn and Two Gentlemen and 
Verona, were given earlier in the season under 
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NEW PLAYS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


By ALBERT JOHNSON 
DIRECTOR OF THE CORNELL COLLEGE THEATER AND NOTED PLAYWRIGHT 





MR. JOHNSON has unusual ability in writing plays that are adaptable to high school presentation. Because he is a director as well as 
a playwright, he is more aware of the demands of a good play. His latest plays have met with universal acclaim and are the kind 
that directors pronounce worthwhile as well as entertaining. 


BOYS ABOUT BOBBETTE 
3-Act Comedy, 6m., 10w., Extras 


By Albert Johnson. This newest comedy of Mr. Johnson's is 
about Bobby Blaylock who, at sixteen, is still more tom-boy than 
young lady .. . to the proud delight of her dad and the neurotic 
distress of her mother. However, when Bobby tangles with 
Freda's feminine wile, some amusing transformations take place! 


SO HELP ME 
3-Act Comedy, 7m., 7w. 


By Albert Johnson. This is the story of Harry Hart, a good-look- 
ing, likable junior who is out for football, interested in chemistrv 
and Su Roberts, and trying to make some money for his widowed 
mother. He invents an insecticide and then gets trapped in the 
hub of the wheel of industry. SO HELP ME is that blend of com- 
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By Albert Johnson. 


matrimonial trap by Marcella Payne. 
between marriage and college. 
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Send for a reading copy today and you'll be sold! 
IF THIS BE BLISS 


3-Act Comedy, 7m., 7w., 3 minor parts 


This play has been one of our best sellers. 
It is the story of Deck Smith, an 18-year-old, who is caught in a 
His dilemma is a choice 
This play is so lifelike and 
humanly funny that it is a guaranteed favorite. 


DIRECTORS’ COMMENTS: 
. the audience laughed from the first to the last curtain 
because it was natural... fast moving. . 
.. . has many witty lines. . 
. audience liked the plot interest ... lively humor.. 
staging easily done... 


Books, 60 Cents Each 


For full particulars and many other new plays, see our new 144-page catalog. . 


You'll like it! 


By Albert Johnson. 


. very refreshing. 


patrons wanted a repeat performance. 


THE HEUER PUBLISHING CO. 


edy and pathos that lifts it out of the category of ordinary plays. 


MAYBE IT’S LOVE 
3-Act Comedy-Drama, 6m., 7w. 
Whoever can raise the necessary money for 
the missionary fund of Reverend Hotchkiss’s church will have the 
privilege of taking his very desirable daughter to the dance. So 
it turns out to be quite a contest between Ted and Butch to see 
whose ideas of finance are most productive. Don’t miss this one! 


IF THIS BE BLISS was a sure-fire hit . . . lifelike and humanly funny 
. . . dialogue was easily learned 
. it brings out something worthwhile 
. . . 9O HELP ME was voted a definite success | 


. a departure from “slap-bang” farce... 


Royalty $10.00 


... light and gay 


. sent on request. 
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~~ 2 CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA ) 
_ sponsorship of Thespians and the junior class. Pride and Prejudice. The third three-act play, year also included the operetta, Rio Rico, 
_ The Thespian entry, Sunday Costs Five Pesos, Every Family Has one, was given to a large given by the glee clubs late in February. 
» received “Superior” rating in the district drama audience on April 29. Thespians were also Make-up, lighting, pantomine, and stage areas, 
» contest. Thespian Verda Munn brought addi- responsible for the production of a radio pro- were among the topics considered at the regu- 
' tional honors to the school by capturing the gram given in April and two one-act plays, lar dramatics club meetings held during the 

— title of “Best Actress” at the district drama Judge Lynch and Please Pass the Cream. season.—Rachel Reinertsen, Secretary. 
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contest held at Kearney, Nebraska, iin March. 
—Shirley B. Anderson, Secretary. 


Rocky River, Ohio 


program of five one-act plays and two 
three-act plays were included in the 
1946-47 dramatics season at the Rocky River 
High School (Thespian Troupe 65), with 
Edith A. White directing. The playbill of 
one-acts consisted of The Hill-Billies, And 


Wilder High School was host to the third 
Idaho District Declamation Festival.—Alice 
Richards, Secretary. 


Moorhead, Minn. 


WO full-length plays and five one-acts 
were among the dramatic events presented 
this past season at the Moorhead High School 
(Thespian Troupe 362), with Gladys Johnson 
as director. The season opened late in Novem- 


Birmingham, Ala. 


ENIOR Thespians presented A Date With 

Judy early in April as one of the major 
dramatic events of the spring semester at the 
Phillips High School (Thespian Troupe 802), 
with Ottie Huff as dramatics director and 
Troupe sponsor. Senior Thespians also offered 
as entertainment during the semester the 
following one-act plays, Ebb Tide, Madness in 











ke- |} Myrrah, Who Says Can't, If Men Played Cards ber with two performances of Tish given by Triple Time, The Initiation, Be Home by Mid- 
lied || as Women Do, and Hermit’s Cave. The three the senior class. In January the dramatics night, and Who gets the Car Tonight? A 
ip. } act plays were Blithe Spirit, given by_Thes- club followed with an evening of three one- highlight of the past season at this school was 
 pians, and Night of January 16, staged by the act plays, The Purple Rim, Elmer, and The the formal installation of Thespian Troupe 
senior class. The year’s program also included Opening of a Door. The same group pre- 802 under Miss Huff's direction. Forty stu- 
' an original program presented in May by the sented Family Portrait on April 14, 15, as the dents formed the charter roll.—Nena Berry, 
ses. | Junior class.—Joan Williams, Secretary. third major production of the season. The Secretary. 
i, ' Bridgeport, Pa. 
ro- fF RAMATICS club meetings were held 
rer. twice a month this past season at the 
lass |. Bridgeport High School (Thespian Troupe 
yian | 617), under the direction of Kathryn Urbanick. 
> s. ' The season consisted of two one-act plays, 
for- |, Grapes for Dinner and The Little Shepherd 
Jew | Who Was Left Behind, and a three-act play, 
ory. |, Bachelor Buttons, staged on May 1 and 2 
: under Miss Urbanick’s direction.—Lucy Boc- 
4 cella, Secretary. 
: Wilder, Idaho 
hoo! § TUDENTS of ‘the Wilder High School 
asOn FF (Thespian Troupe 709) enjoyed an ex- 
ince —} tremely active dramatics season this past year 
ate: |} under the direction of Cornelia Holmes. On 
ay : me oye 20 the oe panes Trail 
€ { ; ine j 
and Re mma pe eg > spec =. + Henne Tiger House, a production of Thespian Troupe 606 of the Pueblo, Colo., Catholic High 
der Thespians followed with a performance of School. Directed by Sister Mary Consolata. 
NE OcToBER, 1947 29 
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attractive catalogue. 


TO LEADING STAGE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLY HOUSES 


A one-cent postal card addressed to each firm listed on this page will bring you an 
Write today. 


MENTION DRAMATICS MAGAZINE 











Pittshurgh Stage & Equipment Studios 


STAGE CURTAINS 
CYCLORAMA CURTAINS 
S7AGE LIGHTING 





37th and Charlotte Streets 
PITTSBURGH 1.“PA. 
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WINDOW DRAPERIES 
STAGE SCENERY 
STAGE RIGGING 




















| a C. 1430 Broadway 


THEATRE PRODUCTION SERVICE 


ALL SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 
FOR THE THEATRE 
Write for Catalogue H 
10% EDUCATIONAL DISCOUNT 


Lights 

Costume Rentals 
Fabrics 
Draperies 

Stage Hardware 
Make-up 
Scenery 

Gelatin 

Sound Records 
Paints 

New York City Rigging 
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A Famous By-Line of the Theatre! 


Costume rentals for complete 
productions or any part thereof, 
to schools and colleges every- 
where. 100,000 costumes in stock 
& —promptly available at very & 
moderate rates. You name the 
production or general list of 
requirements — we send full 
information without obligation. 


EAVES COSTUME COMPANY 


Eaves Building 





151 WEST 46th ST. * NEW YORK 19, N.Y 
Established 1870 














“DISTINCTIVE 


STAGE 


EQUIPMENT” 





® VELOUR CURTAINS 
@ CURTAIN TRACKS 
®@ OLIO CURTAINS 
®@ CYCLORAMAS 


© AUDITORIUM DRAPES 
@ PAINTED DROPS 

® AND SETTINGS 

@ CYKE PROPS 


@ INTERIOR FLATS 
@ LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
@ STAGE HARDWARE 
® AND RIGGING 


@® MOTOR CONTROLS 





SPECIAL NOTICE 


We have in stock scenic muslin. 


KNOXVILLE 


SCENIC STUDIOS 
609-611 Phillips Avenue 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


P.O. Box 412 














Mention Dramatics Magazine 


30 


Non-Fading COLORS Goer 


Large Size 20°24" ‘i 





THEATRICAL GELATINE SHEETS 





' 64 FAMOUS Rosco Laboratories 


365 Hudson Avenue 
Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 








STAGE LIGHTING 
For the College and School Stage 
Spotlights, Floodlights, Electrical Effects, 

7 Gelatines, Etc. 
We also manufacture Stereopticons 


Newton Stage Lighting Co. 








| 253 W. 14th Street New York 11, N.Y. 
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| STAGECRAFT SERVICE 


Scenery — Lighting 
Draperies — Dye Drops 


Charles H. Stewart & Co. 


6-8 College Circle Somerville, Mass. 
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Warsaw, Indiana 


Q* March 18, the dramatics club (Thes- 
pian Troupe 206) of the Warsaw High 
School presented to the public a program 
consisting of two one-act plays, choral readings, 
and several individual performances. The 
highlight of the evening was the formal instal- 
lation of Thespian Troupe 206 under the 
direction of Troupe Sponsor Mrs. Herbert 
Petrie. The Thespian charter was formally 
presented to the school by Miss Mellie Luck 
of the Isaac C. Elston High School, Michigan 
City, Indiana. During the past season the 
dramatics club ttained a membership of 
seventy, with the performance of a one-act 
play each month as a regular event of the 
season. This past year members of the club 
appeared before twenty groups in the com- 
munity. The Thespian charter roll consisted 
of Merelee Dennis, Mary Scholl, Rowena Hay- 
mond, Pattie Poor, Richard Heagy, Stanley 
Stokes, Lois Wilson, Margaret Swihart, Don 
Dalton, Diana Cox, Margaret Beyer, Edwin 
Cashman, Jim Walton, Jeannine McKown, 
Eloise Bilby, James Shepley, Georgia Klon- 
daris, Joan Nine, George Carnegis, and Helen 
Pifer.—Mary Scholl, Secretary. 


Glendo, Wyo. 


i met gee Troupe 211 of the Glendo High 
School presented the popular play, To- 
morrow the World, with Ernie A. Moeller as 
director. The three-act comedy, Lady Spitfire, 
sponsored by the junior class, was presented 





HONOR ROLL 


HE “Best Thespian Honor Roll” 

for the 1946-47 season will be pub- 
lished in the November issue of Dra- 
matics Magazine. The Roll will be 
compiled on the basis of names reported 
to The National Thespian Society as of 
September 1, 1947. 














to a large audience in December, while 
similar audience greeted a performance o/ 
Make Yourself at Home, staged by the senicr 
class on April 18. Another successful dra- 
matic event of the past season was the “Sty! 
Show” sponsored by the Ladies Club wit 
Mr. Moeller directing. 


Triadelphia, W. Va. 


RIADELPHIA High School (Thespian 

Troupe 820) Masquers and Junior Re.| 
Cross members were sponsors for a successful 
performance of January Thaw presented on 
March 18 under the direction of Mary A. 
Erskine. The senior class production of A 
Date With Judy on May 16 was the secon‘! 
major dramatic event of the spring term at 
this school. The schedule of one-acts given 
during the 1946-47 season consisted of The 
Trysting Place, Grandma’s Knitting, Lubic, 
The Drum, and Lost Victor. Other events 
of the season included a talent show, several 
radio programs, and skits given at the school 
assembly. The highlight of the season was 
the installation of Thespian Troupe 820 under 
Miss Erskine’s direction, with twenty-two stu- 
dents forming the charter roll.—Robert Keller- 
meyer, Secretary. 


Bolton, La. 


EMBERS of Thespian Troupe 205 of 

the Bolton High School were given the 
honor of producing in March the three-act 
play, Out of This World, as the one major play 
of the past season, with Miss Ruth Lennie-Smith 
as director. The production was well received 
by a large audience. Members of the dra- 
matics club produced during the season two 
one-act plays, The Man in the Bowler Hat 
and The Soft-Hearted Ghost. Another highly 
successful dramatic feature at this school was 
the “Bolton Playhouse” sponsored by the radio 
club every week over stations KALB and 
KPDR, with Miss Lennie-Smith as director. 
A total of thirty radio plays were presented 
this past year.—Isabel Petts, Secretary 


Houston, Texas 


OLLARS TO DONUTS was given on 

February 2 by the senior class of the 
Charles H. Milby High School as the one 
full-length play of the season at this school, 
with Roscoe Bayless as director. Mr. Bayless 
also founded and established Thespian Troupe 
829 during the season. The year’s schedule of 
dramatic events also included three one-act 
plays, Lollie’s Strategy, Which Is the Way to 
Boston?, and The Blue Teapot, a Valentine 
revue, an operetta, Daughter of Potaw, and « 
special show presented by the Athletic Depart- 
ment. The school took second place in the 
District Drama Contest with the one-act come 
dy, Yes Means No. 


Tempe, Ariz. 


|B greedy students of the Tempe Hig): 
School (Troupe 800) opened their 1946 
47 season with a ties Pn performance 0! 
the comedy, Strictly Formal, given late in 
November under the direction of Harry Cop- 
pinger, troupe sponsor. . The second majo: 
play of the season, A Credit to the Family, 
was given on February 18 under Mr. Cop- 
pinger’s direction. The major dramatic event 
of the season was a program of three one-ac* 
plays staged on April 19, with the dramatic; 
club and Thespians as sponsors. The program 
consisted of Easy Terms, Drums of Oude, anc 
The Kettle Singing. The installation of Troup: 
800 under Mr. Coppinger’s supervision found 
nineteen students on the charter roll. 
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What’s New Among Books and Plays 


The purpose of this department is to keep our readers posted on the latest theatre 
and drama publications available from publishers. Mention or review of a book or 
play in this department does not constitute an endorsement by Dramatics Magazine. 
Opinions expressed are those of the reviewer only. 


Crown Publishers, 419 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

The Eternal Light, a collection of twenty-six 
radio plays and a section on the art and 
technique of writing for radio, by Morton 
Wishengrad. Plays are taken from the popular 
radio dramatic program of the same name. 
Anong the titles included are: The Tender 
Grass, The Black Death, Brandeis, Battle of 
the Warsaw Ghetto, and A second Exodus. 
Price, $3.00. 


J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Chicago, Iil. 

American Speech, by Hedde and Brigance. 
Tliis revised edition is planned to meet require- 
ments for a four semester speech program in 
th» high school, with the first semester devoted 
to Speech Fundamentals, the second semester 
given to Discussion, the third semester to In- 
terpretation, and the fourth semester to Dra- 
matics. The authors have brought this well- 
known textbook up to date by including more 
material on radio and motion pictures. The 
section on Dramatics is especially well organ- 
ized and richly illustrated. 598 pages. 


F. S. Crofts & Company, 101 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

First Steps in Acting, by Samuel Selden. 
Table of contents lists chapters on the Actor 
as a Playmaker, Building the Stage Image, 
Dramatic Pantomine, Dramatic Speech, Play 
the Part, A Question of Style, and the Actor 
as Artist and Showman. The author also in- 
cludes eighteen dramatic scenes taken from 
well-known plays, exercises, pantomines, read- 
ing selections, and a short glossary of acting 
terms. 344 pages. Price, $3.25. 


D. C. Heath & Company, 
Boston, Mass. 

General American Speech Sounds, by Grace 
Barnes. This book presents forty-three sounds 
of general American Speech arranged to fa- 
cilitate learning and teaching. Part 1 is for 
younger students — beginners in speech. Part 
II is for more advanced students. Part III is 
addressed to teachers and contains exercises, 
methods, and routines. The author is a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the University High 
School, West Los Angeles, Calif. 128 pages. 


Rinehart & Company, Inc., 232 Madison, Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 

Broadcasting Music, by Ernest LaPrade. The 
author tells us that “the purpose of this book 
is to depict for the student and for the music- 
loving listener, the entire process of broadcast 
music, from the planning of programs to their 
production in the studio.” The book includes 
chapters on the Beginnings of Music Broad- 
casting, Transmission of Sound, Program Plan- 
ning, Composing, Conducting, Music on To- 
morrow’s Air, and Bibliography. 236 pages. 
Price, $2.50. 

Greenberg, Publisher, 201 East 57th Street, 
New York 22, N. Y. 

Plays of the American West, a collection of 
one-acts, edited by Robert Finch. The author 
has brought under one cover fifteen plays o 
the American West as authentic examples of 
regional drama this country has _ produced. 
Titles are as follows: Miracle at Dublin Gulch, 
The Desert Shall Rejoice, The Old Grad, 
Summer Comes to Diamond O, Murder in the 
Snow, From Paradise to Butte, Western Night, 
Goodbye to Lazy K, Johnny, Ghost Town, 
Rodeo, The Return, Gone Today, Near Closing 
Time, and The Day They All Come Back. 
27 pages. Price, $3.00. 
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Walter H. Baker Co., 178 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Upstage-Downstage, a book on directing the 
play, by Ben W. Brown, with illustrations by 
Leslie Allen Jones. The business of directing 
the play is discussed under the following chap- 
ters: Enter the Theatre, Meet the Director, 
Meet the Actor, Set Up the Staff, Call the 
Rehearsals, Speak the Speech, Action, Please, 
Be the Character, and Crew and Cast on Stage. 
The beginner will find this book extremely 
helpful. 94 pages. 


Choral Speaking in the English Course, by 
Cecile de Banke. This is the fourth of a 
series of pamphlets on choral speaking with 
this number devoted to Light Verse. 

Another Easy Christmas Book, by various 
authors, collected and edited by Ruth Putnam 
Kimball. The editor includes pageants, plays, 
pantomines, and services for interesting Christ- 
mas programs that require little or no rehearsal 
and a minimum of preparation. 


Charity Ball, a comedy in one-act, by Eliza- 
beth M. Birdsall. 3m., 3w. Royalty, $5.00. 
Peter Johnson’s preparation for his first date 
(he’s fifteen) causes no small disturbance in 
the family. 


Dark Light, a one-act play, by Essex Dane. 
2m., 2w. Royalty, $5.00. Kathie innocently 
becomes the tool in a kidnaping plot. 

In A Picture Frame, a pageant consisting of 
twelve living picture portrayals derived from 
sacred and classical art, by Angels Howard 
Montgomery. A program recommended for 
young people. 

Peter the Pied Piper, a one-act play, in six 
scenes, by Hermon Ould. Cast of 22. Royalty, 
$5.00. Based upon the well-known German 
legend. 


The Wraith of Wrath, a ghost story in two 
scenes, by P. A. M. Long. 4m., 3 w. Royalty, 
$5.00. Scene: Hall of Castle Wraith in the 
Western Highlands of Scotland. 


Educators Progress Service, 
Randolph, Wisconsin 
Educators Guide to Free Films, compiled 
and edited by Mary F. Horkeimer and John W. 
Diffor. This is the seventh edition (1947) of 
this popular directory which now lists 1448 
titles with 425 of them being new. For first 
time, the Guide contains a section on slidefilms. 
An extremely valuable source of information 
for educators interested in obtaining the best 
in free films. Dr. John Guy Fowlkes of the 
University of Wisconsin discusses “The Free 
Film Today” as an introduction to the Guide. 
Price, $0.00. 


Dramatists Play Service, Inc., 6 East 39th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

I Remember Mama, a play in two acts by 
John Van Druten. Adapted from Kathryn 
Forbes’ book, Mama’s Bank Account. 9m., 
12 w. Royalty quoted upon application. This 
is the well known play which appeared on 
Broadway in October, 1944, with Oscar Hom- 
olka, Mady Christians, and Joan Tetzel. Mr. 
Van Druten has included a two page foreword 
to this acting edition of his famous play. 


FREE FILMS 


1448 Text, informational and entertainment films 
listed in the new 1947 edition of "Educators Guide 
to Free Films'' just off the press. Exclusively free 
films — completely indexed and annotated — 
Five Dollars. 


EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE 
Randolph 1, Wisconsin 
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Delightful Thanksgiving 
OPERETTAS 


THE THANKSGIVING STORY BOOK. An operetta 
for children of grade school age. Book, lyrics 
and music by Lois Wilson and Mary F. w€7>9 
ee ne ee ee ee ee ee ¢ 


THE FIRST THANKSGIVING. A miniature musical 


play in four sketches and three scenes for grade 


oeee eee eee ees eeeeeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee eeeree 


Enjoyable Christmas 
OPERETTAS 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL by Charles Dickens 
adapted as a musical play in three acts. Book 


and lyrics by Sarah Grames Clark; music by 
SD CUE ic cnnkecdatetdapensnssnsaneks 

THE MAGI'S GIFT. Music and lyrics selected 
from ‘'Fifty Christmas Carols'' by Eduardo 
Marzo. Book by Clare C. Grubb.......... $1.00 


THE OBLIGING CLOCK. An operetta for chil- 
dren's voices. Libretto by Eleanor Hammond: 
ee ne 60¢ 


OLD CROSSPATCH. A Dutch Christmas tale in 
two acts. Books and music by Cynthia Dodge; 
music by Mary Hewes Dodge................. Tb¢ 


SANTA CLAUS IN MOTHER GOOSE LAND. A 
musical play for children in one act. Book, 
lyrics and music by Mary M. Halliday........ 75¢ 


THE MISER'S DREAM. Operetta for children in 
two acts. Libretto by Jean Thompson; music by 
Re We WEniaiccnsccadediedmasnenneeaecnel 60¢ 


A CHRISTMAS FANTASY. Operetta for unison 
voices in one act. Book, lyrics and music by 
I re ee eee 60¢ 


THE TOYMAKER. An operetta in three acts for 
junior-senior high school $! 


eereeet eee eee eeeeeeee ” 


SANTA CLAUS. A musical play for juveniles in 
four acts. Book end lyrics by Helen Finley, and 
UTNE TD Ain dc ciccccccvcnccscccacs 60¢ 


THE FIR TREES CHRISTMAS. A musical playlet 
for children of primary grades 50¢ 


CHRISTMAS PAGEANTS 


THE BIRTH OF CHRIST. Six tableaux with sing- 
ing and descriptive readings from the Holy Bible 
a i eo a es oe 60¢ 
RING YE GLAD VOICES. A Christmas cantata- 


pageant by Ruth C. Day, for chorus, soli and 
UI II Ps) s:5 nota bona adaib pe eo mabeaibetaaan 60¢ 


Prices in U.S.A. 
Write for Complete Catalog. 


... The... 
Willis Music Company 


124 EAST FOURTH STREET 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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OUTSTANDING 
NEW PLAYS 


THREE ACT PLAYS 
THE MYSTERY OF THE WHISPERING BELL 


A mystery-comedy in 3 thrilling, exciting 
and interesting acts by Bonneviere Arnaud. 
6m., 6w. One set. Royalty $25.00. Books, 
85 cents. 


THAT FACE IS FAMILIAR 

A whirlwind farce-comedy in 3 acts by 
Kenneth W. Turner. 7m., 8w. One set. 
Royalty $25.00. Books, 85 cents. 


NEW CHRISTMAS PLAYS 


THE LITTLEST ANGEL 

A 30-minute Christmas play by Helen M. 
Roberts. 14 characters with speaking parts; 
extras as desired. Books, 40 cents. 


A CHRISTMAS SOCK 

A comic Christmas pantomime by Frea- 
erick Welch. A Reader; 3m., lw. Plays 
20 min. Books, 40 cents. 


AS MERRY AS YOU MAKE IT 

Comedy in 1 act by Mark McMillin. 2m., 
3w. Plays 25 min. Here is a good comedy 
number for your Christmas program. Books, 
40 cents. 


1948 Supplement Catalogue Now Ready. 
Send for Your Copy Today. 


Banner Play Bureau, Inc. 
449 POWELL STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 2, CALIFORNIA 














THESPIAN 
FELT EMBLEMS 


Thespian Felt Letter 


Consists of rectangular shield, 62 inches 
high, 4 inches wide, white felt with 4-inch 
letter “‘T’’. Two masks reproduced in gold silk 
with word “‘Thespian” in gold silk letters on 
blue “T’. Blue block letters ““The National 
Thespian Society’ above “’T’, and space for 
4 star ratings below “T”’. Space provided for 
embroidered Troupe Number in the base of 


80c 


Thespian Star 


Gold felt star measuring one inch in di- 
ameter to accommodate space provided for 
Star Ratings on Felt Letter described above. 
Pressed on letter with hot iron. 


Thespian Insignia... _.—.—s«_. 15¢ 


Small insignia in gold felt stamped in blue. 
Can be worn on raincoats, sweaters, etc. Pre- 
sented by Troupe to new members at the time 
of initiation. (Has space at the base of the 
“T” for embroidered Troupe Number.) 


Best Thespian Felt Letter. | 


Thespian Felt Letter with blue lettering 
“Best Thespian Award’ above emblem and 
year for which award is given in blue figures 
below emblem. 


80c 


Thespian Pennant. ._—s—and'd—iudnd.s. 80c 

Pennant in gold felt with blue lettering 
“The National Thespian Society’’, measuring 
12 inches high, 30 inches long. Space pro- 


vided for embroidered Troupe Number. 


Order must be countersigned by 
Troupe Sponsor 


The 
National Thespian Society 
College Hill Station Cincinnati 24, Ohio 
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Rae 


Scene from Icebound as directed by Harold L. Ulrici at the Salinas, Calif., High School 


(Thespian Troupe 501). 











Dear Ruth, a comedy in two acts, by Norman 
Krasna. 5m., 5w. Royalty quoted upon ap- 
plication. This is the fast-moving comedy of 
young people in love which toured the country 
two seasons ago and which has since been 
made into a motion picture. The play has 
already attained wide popularity among ama- 
teur drama groups. 


The Barretts of Wimpole Street, a comedy 
in three acts, by Rudolph Beiser. 11 m., 5 w. 
Royalty quoted upon application. The pref- 
atory notes tell us that this acting edition of 
this well known play follows the Stage Man- 
agers prompt script as used in the original to 
facilitate the production of the play by amateur 
groups. 

Joan of Lorraine, a play in two acts, by 
Maxwell Anderson. 17 m., 5 w. Royalty quoted 
upon application. This play had its first pro- 
fessional performance in Washington, D. C., 
in October, 1946, with Ingrid Bergman in the 
title role. The play has already received a 
number of productions among college and 
university theatres. 

Woman Bites Dog, a comedy in three acts, 
by Bella and Samuel Spewack. 14m., 5w. 
Royalty quoted upon application. The authors 
point out in the preface that Woman Bites 
Dog is an experiment in the use of satiric farce 
as a means of exposing a social evil — in this 
case irresponsible journalism. We are sorry 
that space does not permit us to reprint the 
authors’ preface. 


Crown Publishers, 419 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 

European Theories of the Drama, a new re- 
vised edition by Barrett H. Clark. This book 
has long been regarded as one of the outstand- 
ing standard books on the drama. It contains 
the writings on dramatic technique from Aris- 
totle through Ibsen, Archer, and George Ber- 
nard Shaw. Especially valuable to the modern 
student of dramatic theory is the supplement 
on the American drama with contributors in- 
cluding G. P. Baker, Maxwell Anderson, and 
Joseph Wood Krutch. This is a book that 
really deserves a place in every school and 
library. It is the best of its kind. 

Best Plays, of the Modern American Theatre 
(second series), edited with an introduction 
by John Gassner. This anthology contains 
the complete text of seventeen outstanding 
American plays of 1939-46: The Glass Me- 
nagerie, Time of Your Life, I Remember Mama, 
Life With Father, Born Yesterday, The Voice 
of the Turtle, The Male Animal, The Man 
Who Came to Dinner, Dream Girl, The Phila- 
delphia Story, The Hasty Heart, Home of the 
Brave, Tomorrow the World, Watch on the 
Rhine, The Patriots, and Abe Lincoln in Illi- 
nois. 773 pages. Price, $3.50. 


Campus Stores, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa 
The Miser, by Moliere. This is a new 
version with songs in the style of the period, 
as produced at the State University of Iowa. 
Translated and directed by George R. Ker- 
nodle. In the introduction, Mr. Kernodle ex- 


plains that “the most radical change is ‘o 
introduce a new female character, Martine, as 
a clownish cook-housekeeper, and to give her 
most of the action which Moliere gave to tlie 
cook-coachman, Jacques.” The _ introduction 
explains how the play was staged at thie 
University of Iowa. Price, $1.68. 


Samuel French, 25 West 45th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


For Women Only, by Tom Taggart, a col- 
lection of skits and blackouts for those occa- 
sions when women direct the entertainment 
program. The book contains fifteen humorous 
skits ranging from five-minute blackouts to 
fifteen-minute burlesques with as many as 
twelve participants. All plays are royalty free. 
Price, 60¢. 

Eight Radio Plays, for classroom use and 
amateur broadcast, by Adelyn Bushnell and 
Marshall Bradford. Royalty quoted upon ap- 
plication. The titles of the eight plays are as 
follows: Operation Oglethorpe, Dear Diary. 
Success Story, The Dress and the Woman, The 
Power of the Press, Merry Go Round, One 
Night a Week, and Just Like a Woman. 


Twenty Short plays on a Royalty Holiday 
(Volume III), edited by Margaret Mayorga. 
These plays are offered royalty-free to amateurs 
until July 1, 1950. A number of our more 
successful writers of one-act plays, including 
Robert Finch, Betty Smith, Marcus Bach, E. P. 
Conkle, and Alfred Kreymborg, are represented 
in this anthology. The volume contains: The 
Far-Distant Shore, Book-Lovers. Hometown, 
Viva Mexico, Stranger Than Fiction, The Cut- 
Throat, Death at Fredericksburg, Tom Sawyer’s 
Morning, A Share in Freedom, Angel Child, 
Appomattox, Stranger in the Night, Who 
Picked Mrs. Flower?, Brilliant Performance, 
Private McKay's Ghost, Papa Never Done 
Nothing Much, Sorority Sister, Service Club, 
Alexander Proposes, and The Trial of Socrates. 


(One-Act Plays) 


Mama's Little Helper, a teen-age comedy, 
by Wilbur Braun. 3 m., 5 w. Purchase of eight 
copies required to secure right of production. 
Fourteen-year old Candy Herbert is “Mama's 
little Helper”. Candy helps in the wrong way 
when Omar proposes to her mother, a charm- 
ing young widow. 

He Done Her Wrong, an old-fashioned melo- 
drama, by Anita Bell, 2m., w. Purchase of 
six copies required to secure right of produc- 
tion. Hyacinth Haven is the name of the 
heroine who falls into the clutches of the 
heavily-moustached villan, Fleetwood Das!- 
away. 

Ah, Sweet Mystery, a farce by John Kirk- 
patrick. 3 m. 5w. Royalty, $5.00. The author 
laughs at the ever-increasing number of peop'e 
who devour murder-stories. A burlesque of 
“Who-Done-It” addicts. 

One of Us, a mystery drama, by Charles 
Emery. 2 m., 4w. Royalty, $5.00. Five people 
all have logical reasons for killing a girl named 
Freda, but the audience does not learn the 
aeay of the killer until the very end of the 
play. 
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| Join 

2 THIS IS WHAT YOU WILL GET... 

he %& EACH MONTH for 8 months (October through May) THE PLAY CLUB will 
tion send you: 

One 3-act full-length play 
(Comedy, farce, mystery, or serious drama) 

col- Two |l-act plays 

— (for holidays, special occasions, assemblies, 

fous home rooms, drama contests and festivals) 

ree. % EVERY PLAY written by such top-notch playwrights as: 

— Conrad Seiler Robert Finch Eva Wolas | 
ap. Herminie Duthie Donald Vining Mildred Hark & Noel McQueen 

The we EVERY PLAY has been carefully selected, edited, and tested for High 

i Schools. A minimum amount of scenery and costumes is needed. 

iday 

eur te EXTRA COPIES (if desired) at HALF PRICE. 

ang Permission is granted all members to reproduce parts. 

ated lf extra copies are desired, they are furnished at half price. 
cut FH ye ~=FULL ROYALTY-FREE PRIVILEGES. 
alld, © The Play Club grants permission to its members to produce any or 
nce, all plays received without paying one cent royalty. Non-members 
lub, are required to pay $10 to $50 per performance for these very 
a same plays. 

edy, 
on A 24 plays — full membership privileges — all for only $17.50 a year. 
way | ORDER FORM eat are 
elo- § FREE GIFT THE CONTINENTAL PRESS 
: of Exclusive agents for The Play Club 
the if YOU JOIN BEFORE NOVEMBER 1, 1947... Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 

= A copy of Please enroll me as a member in the Play Club. 
irk AMATEUR THEATRE HANDBOOK ndbienation esau: 
wt By Eugene Davis School ae etl 
‘ (Regular Price $3.00) Sonnet’. Se i 
e You will want this authoritative practical book, covering Cit Spates 
opie all phases of play production. You may have it free Y mee 
med if you send in your order now. ) [] Enclosed find check or money order 
, ~ ) [] Please send bill 
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DRAMATIC presents 


a delightful new comedy... 
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3 Act Comedy, 7 w., 5 m., 1 int., from 
the popular book by Hildegarde Dolson - 


Story Hildegarde is desperately anxious to attract the 

attention of some eligible senior, for it’s almost 
Saturday nicht, and no boy has even hinted that he'd like to 
take her to the big dance. She wins the school debate with an 
impassioned plea against drinking, but instead of attracting 
boys with her brains, she only convinces everyone that her 
father must be a terrible drunkard. As Hildegarde appeals to 
her mother for help, the phone starts ringing with sympathetic 
women asking whether Father beats them all very often, and 
suggesting that he might be sent to Alcoholics Anonymous. 
Despite Mother's horror at these growing wild stories about 
her abstemious husband, she’s moved by Hildegarde’s fear 
that if she misses this prom, it's the beginning of the end—and 
that the final result will be a lonely old spinster. And when 
the more popular girls start to lord it over Hildegarde, Mother 
takes: action. She knows a nice boy, and she’s sure he'd love 
to go with Hildegarde. Mother has to phone his mother anyway. 
Hildegarde is in ecstasy at the thought, and, though she doesn't 
know the boy’s name, can't resist getting back a little at these 
popular girls. With her vivid imagination Hildegarde lays it 
on thick—and the result sounds better than the most admired 
Hollywood star—Poor Hildegarde! How could she know that 
her mother would pick Freddie—the one boy in school whose 
old-fashioned parents force him to wear knickers! He’s a swell 
guy, but those short pants make him the joke of the school. In 
a screamingly funny scene, Hildegarde finds out the truth in 
front of everyone. She pleads with her father to let her break 
the date, but Father is mad, for everyone is convinced now 
that he’s a great drinker. Furthermore, Freddie is the son of 
Father's boss. Then to make matters worse, it develops that 
Hildegarde has given a little girl she was supposed to watch 





some envelopes to play mailman with—the envelopes that get 
distributed to all the neighbors turn out to be her Father's old 
love letters to her Mother. (One of them beginning, “Your 
darling green cat eyes!"’) That settles it—Hildegarde can expect 
no mercy from her folks, and she’s in despair. The whole 
school is getting ready to die laughing. She reads an ad 
about Beauty Clay—a substance which will work a miracle 
on her skin—so she gets some in hopes that her fatal beauty 
will cause a stag-line stampede. Meanwhile, Father, in danger 
of losing his job at the bank because of all the talk Hilde- 
garde has started, invites his boss out to the house to see for 
himself how sane and sensible his family really is.. Hildegarde, 
expecting some of her haughty girl-friends, sticks her younger 


‘brother's invention out in the yard—its an electric gadget that 


gets fishing worms—shocks them right up out of the ground. 
Her Father's boss and his wife are petrified with horror as they 
arrive to find the lawn alive with fish bait—then as Father 
tries to explain, Hildegarde, her face smeared with Beauty Clay, 
dashes screaming into the room. (Her fisherman brother has 
parked a large live bass in the bathtub.) The boss is stunned. 
Then his son Freddie, goaded earlier by Hildegarde, bursts in 
wearing long pants. He hooked them from her brother. The 
brother rushes in after him—{wearing Freddie’s knickers)—and 


crying ‘steal my pants, will you” tackles Father's boss by mis- 


take. It looks like the end of everything, and they all turn on 
Hildegarde, for one way or another—she’s at the bottom of 
every single disaster. But in a laughter-filled whirlwind finish, 
the happy solution is reached that not only solves Hildegarde’s 
problem (and Freddie's too) but will leave your audience chuck- 
ling for days. Price per copy, 75e. Royalty, $25.00. Posters. 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. 


New Address: 1706 S. Prairie Ave. 


Chicago 16, Ill. 
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